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ON TENS BEGQUNINLNG 
MIUEAINS INOW 


I was ArTeMus Warp, in one of his salty, sensible 
pieces at a time when the Civil War was approach- 
ing, who said, “The fact can’t be no longer disgised 
that a Krysis is onto us.” And “onto us” it is today, 
with a vengeance. We are crisis generations. 

I understand that the Chinese write the word crisis 
with a symbol which combines the words danger and 
opportunity. We have to meet crisis by the oppor- 
tunities it offers to the human spirit. 

What a fertile field the world offers today for 
pessimists—or rather for pessimism itself, to invade 
new hearts that have never been susceptible to it 
before. The atom bomb lurks in the background, and 
the men who make our country’s guided missiles are 
reported to have a saying that if the Third World 
War is fought with guided, atomic missiles, the Fourth 
World War will be fought with clubs. 

Survival—and we are going to survive—depends on 
intelligent optimism and constructive faith. And it is 
not in material things, but in things of the spirit, that 
the vital test lies. If we face the most terrible challenge 
to confront the human race, then we must make the 
greatest response that the race has ever made. We 
can make that response if we will. 

For all our scientific techniques, we have not 
matched the high-water-mark achievements in the 
spiritual, ethical, cultural life of ancient days. But we 
have to top them now. We must have a new “great 
age of the spirit.” 

Now “great ages” do not just happen at random. 
How do they come about? They have had two things 
in common always: a great idea, and an “unknown 
land,” literally or symbolically. 

For the Hebrews, in the great age that produced 
our Bible, the idea was One God, and their “unknown 
land” was the soul of man and the nature of God. For 
the Greeks, in their lowering civilization, the idea was 
man’s dignity and creative power, and their “un- 
known land” was expressed in the mysteries of natural 
science and human character. In the Italian and Eliza- 
bethan Renaissance, the concept was the great indi- 
vidual, and their unknown land was the literal, geo- 
graphical new world of the western hemisphere. 

Our unknown land, to stimulate the new great age 
for which I am looking, is nothing less than the uni- 
verse itself, which already we are probing with knowl- 
edge, and into which some day, if the race passes the 
long crisis of atomic mastery without self-destruction, 
I do not doubt that men shall venture forth—Colum- 
buses in space ships. 

And as for our concept—it is a staggering one 
recently set forth by a British astronomer. 

He expresses the view that the universe is con- 
stantly renewing itself . . . is now, and continually, 
being made. By a process which he calls “continuous 


creation,” elemental hydrogen appears. Later the hy- 
drogen, which he thinks of as the “background ma- 
terial” of the universe, condenses into vast star 
galaxies, such as the one of which our solar system 
is a part. 

The astronomer wonders: “The most obvious ques- 
tion to ask about continuous creation is this: Where 
does the created material come from? It does not come 
from anywhere. Material simply appears. It is created. 
At one time the various atoms composing the material 
do not exist, and at a later time they do.” 

I cannot discuss the scientific merits of this bold 
hypothesis—nor do I wish to. Turn to Fred Hoyle’s 
book, The Nature of the Universe, and evaluate for 
yourself. But as layman, and as artist, I seize upon 
this idea for its magnificent symbolism. 

If ever an inspiring concept was offered to the spirit 
of man, there we have it—continuous creation. 

We realize, of course, that many of our ancient 
mythologies and religious symbolisms were the grop- 
ing of prescientific ages toward an understanding of 
the nature of man and his destiny and his creator. 
How valid they were. The concept of continuous crea- 
tion documents the concept, “Was, is, and ever shall 
be, world without end.” 

Consider the wonderful first three words of the 
Book of Genesis and the Gospel of St. John: In the 
beginning. To me that phrase has always been dy- 
namic, filled with excitement and suggestion. 

In the beginning. The lifting of the curtain on the 
whole drama of creation and existence as we know it. 

And that concept—in the beginning—has always 
carried with it, too, a certain wistfulness, a certain 
sadness, because it lies in the past. But now we have 
the concept of two seeming incompatibles reconciled— 
“In the beginning”—and “Was, is, and ever shall be.” 

This is the beginning. It always was the beginning. 
It always will be the beginning. 

There is nothing that is lost, or is wasted, or is irre- 
placeable or cannot be achieved—for you are in the 
beginning. 

That phrase means to us the clean slate; it means 
to us the chance, the opportunity. 

And we see that the chance, the opportunity, is not 
withdrawn, is not used up, does not knock only once. 
It is there to be worked with endlessly, generation 
upon generation, as this great race of man continues 
its struggle upward and outward. 

What is there that is not possible—in the beginning? 
You were born in the beginning, and have lived in the 
beginning. You will live tomorrow and next year in 
the beginning. You will reach the end of your life, 
still in the beginning. Our posterity will live in the 
beginning. How can there be negation or defeat—how 
can there be anything but triumph, and affirmation, 
and faith in a life lived in such a frame? 

—EpMuUND FULLER 
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“Miss Florence”—a Tribute 
« Recently I learned of the death (on 
September 30 in Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital) of Florence H. Towne of Chi- 
cagos Erie Chapel. 

Miss Towne was a most remarkable 
woman and her influence was far- 
reaching. 

She was associated with the Erie 
Chapel Institute since 1914, and in 
1926 was named director and head resi- 
dent of Erie Neighborhood House spon- 
sored by Chicago Presbytery and the 
City Community Fund. 

She gave Christ in his strength and 
loveliness to all who touched her life. 
Radiant Christianity and splendid ef- 
ficiency made up her life. . . . She 
always had cheerfulness and joy in her 
very face, and gave to all her happy 
personality. Whenever I met her I felt 
I had seen the Man of Nazareth. There 
is an old gospel hymn written by a con- 
vert from India entitled “In the Secret 
of His Presence.” The last verse closes 
with the lines: 


“And whene’er you leave the silence 
of that happy meeting place, 

You must mind and bear the image 
of the Master in your face.” 


This Florence Towne did. She was 
“the Master” to that whole community 
and to our city and presbytery. 

—Joun Timotuy STONE 
Chicago, Ill. 


(Moderator, 125th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.) 


Requirements for Membership 
—QOne Church’s Experience 
« We greatly admired Dr. Paul Payne’s 
brilliant editorial in the issue of October 
13 entitled “Joining the Church Should 
Never Be Easy.” Emotionally and men- 
tally I could only say, “Amen.” 
However, experimentally, there is 
some evidence on the other side. The 
idea of freedom from strictness and 
requirements often creates a coopera- 
tive and enthusiastic spirit. We have 
never had an Every Member Canvass 
in our church. We do not require new 
members to pledge to give by envelope. 
In spite of this fact our annual giving 
has increased in First Church, San 
Diego, from $22,939.00 to $179,901.00 
in eleven years. We do have lectures on 
the meaning of the Church and we in- 
vite all new members to attend them. 
There is a thorough explanation of the 
missionary benevolences and the doc- 
trinal ideals of the Church as well as its 
organization and history. Not all of the 
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members attend. In fact, some who do 
not attend are among the best members. 
Frankly, I am puzzled by the results of 
this somewhat lax system. May I suggest 
the reasons for its partial success: 

1. In the New Testament the idea 
of requirements in regard to money and 
communicant classes was not too defi- 
ee 

2. Many of the better prospects of 
the Church are counter-suggestive and 
do not like to have requirements in re- 
ligion. To them there is a quality of 
adventure and faith that leads gradually 
to a voluntary acceptance of extra 
duties. We have received dozens of doc- 
tors into our church, at least half of 
whom would refuse to come to com- 
municant class. Nonetheless, they have 
been excellent attenders of 9:30 a.m. 
services and they have been evangelis- 
tic in their outreach. 

3. There are people who are consti- 
tutionally opposed to giving by envelope 

. but we do not exclude these people 
from our fellowship. Our loose ofter- 
ings are more than $20,000.00 a year, 
which suggests that people are not nec- 
essarily egocentric in regard to money 
because they will not pledge. In addi- 
tion, the “man in the street” says the 
church is always shouting for money. 
This notion is also perverted but it will 
stick. When people get the love of Christ 
and of the Christian communion they 
gradually learn to give. It is our policy 
not to mention money in the pulpit more 
than twice a year. 

So in spite of Dr. Payne’s sentiments. 
I am still puzzled experimentally. . 
May I add that this result in our church 
was obtained in a middle-class city, not 
in a wealthy suburb. 

—Tuomas Law CoyLe 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
San Diego, Calif. 


“Worth Seeing and Hearing” 

An infrequent moviegoer, I have just 
seen Bright Victory on the recommen- 
dation of PresByTERIAN LIFE (New 
Worlds and Wonderlands,” P.L., Sep- 
tember 1). My enthusiasm is such that 
I must express appreciation for S. Frank- 
lin Mack's excellent appraisals of cur- 
rent films. 

Most of us have little time or money 
to waste on hackneyed, escapist film fare 
with its overemphasis on degenerate 
brutality and cheap excitement. So it 
is indeed a privilege to have a trust- 
worthy guide to worthwhile entertain- 


ment. ... MARTHA JANE FIELDS 
Chicago, Ill. 
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An OPPORTUNITY 
For YOUR Church Group 


To Make Extra Money 


HERE’S HOW: 


FURCRAFT has devised an exciting 
idea, Without any previous training, 
your group can actually make finished, 
professional-looking fur accessories and 
apparel that make wonderful gifts to 
Someone in any family. Anyone can do 
it. M's a perfect project for any sewing 
craft group. Here are some of the items 


you can produce: Dan’! Boone Cap Kit. 


Only $1 -98 pp. 


You'll think of many other uses with 
fur “lett-overs” from your FURCRAFT 
Fashion Kit. Each kit includes thread, 
needle, simple pattern and instructions. 
Get started NOW in time for Christmas, 
Special prices in dozen lots. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed af your money back. 





Fur Mittens with Fur 
Halo \ white), 


Only $1.98 for both p. p. 





Write for full description 
and price in dozen lots. 














Fur Parka Hood (white) 
Only $2.48 p. p. 


Send check or money order to 
P. O. Box 976 
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DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 

No Flame—No Drippings 

At Last a Safety Candle 
Candie Light & Easter Service For 
Choirs, Processions, Glee Clubs, Plays, 
Pageants, etc.——-With Batteries. Pipe 
Lighted Prism Cut Plastic Flame. Free 
Literature Mailed $15.00 dozen 

LOUIS J. LINDNER 
153-PR West 33rd St., N.Y.C. 1 
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YOUR EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS in helping the ad- 
vertisers appreciate the valve of Presbyterian Life. 








SELL BASKETS 


CHRISTMAS -—— BAZAARS — _ FESTIVALS 





CHINESE CRETONNE BASKETS 


have proven themselves one of the best mone 


makers for women’s organizations, clubs, guilds and 
societies. They are beautiful, have hundreds of uses 
and are practical. 
MAKE MONEY THIS YEAR SELLING BASKETS 
Write now for sample set. 
(Only sold to organizations—never to ~*~} eee 
Be sure to mention your organization's name. 


Dept. PL HAMBURG, PENNA. 








TOUR OLD MEXICO 
AND GUATEMALA 


3 Great Tours Down The 


PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Mexico: Feb. 4th to 23rd and June 23rd to 
July Sth. Mexico and Guatemala: March 10th 
to April Sth. Deluxe days b tivate auto. 
Ressonable rates and unexcell itineraries. 

Comp hip. Write for details, 
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REV. AND MRS. WILBUR F. POWELL 


Box 108—117 Stewart 
East Peoria, Illinois 
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your church... 
advertise fhe 





















An outside bulletin board 
will advertise your church, but 
Bells” 


will do it much more effectively. 


Schulmerich “Carillonic 


Their clear bell tones provide 
inspirational music for all within 
hearing—setting a mood in 
minds and hearts, a mood recep- 
tive to your message. 

For a moderate price, 
“Carillonic Bells” provide music 
that successfully advertises your 
church in every part of the com- 
munity. No 


church tower is 


required. Write for further details, 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS, INC. 
12901 Carillon Hill, 
Sellersville, Penna. 


Carillonic Bells 


“Carillonic Bells” is a trade- 





mark. It denotes electronic 
carillons roduced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 





BENTLEY ASIMON 
7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 18 N-Y- 


ADVERTISERS will be pleased to send you 


complete information about their products 
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* « EARLY DELIVERY - - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
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Dear Friends: 


I have just received your letter rela- 
tive to the renewal of the Every Home 
Plan for 1952. In order that you may 
know immediately, let me inform you 
that we are enrolling the entire congre- 
gation again. 

I wonder if you know what a job you 
have done in “converting” a congrega- 
tion of stolid Scotsmen to congregation- 
wide tise of PresBYTERIAN Lire. I wish 
you could have been sitting in on our 
budget meeting a few weeks ago, while 
our trustees went 
over the budget 
with a fine-toothed 
comb. Every single 
item was scrutinized 
carefully, but no one 
of these men even 
» questioned the con- 
tinuation of PrEsBy- 
TERIAN LiFe. To me, 
the greatest value is 
the simple fact that 
we are all getting the same picture at 
the same time. Heretofore, we have 
never been sure what impression the 
average layman had of the Church. Now 
it’s all there, and even the few hard- 
headed souls who “don’t believe in mis- 
sions” are getting it. 





Mr. Nesbitt 


Secondly, it’s well done, comparable 
to any other magazine that enters the 
home. Don Hunter, head of one of our 
local industries, put it neatly, “We read 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire at the _ breakfast 
table.” 

And, it applies to life. No longer 
need the layman feel that his church is 
about twenty-five years behind the times. 
The Dunkers, our young married cou- 
ples, are studying some of the current 
books about the quest for happiness. It 
did plenty for the morale of the group 
to be able to refer to the current issue 
with its article on anxiety and guilt. 

In planning our Senior and Junior 
High Westminster Fellowship meetings 
for Reformation Sunday, Marty Spencer, 
who leads our Christian Education work, 
found her best material in your latest 
issue (Oct. 27, 51). The point—you 
people are producing a magazine which 
is relevant. 

Our list of families will reach you in 
a few days. Meanwhile, keep up the 
good work. Very truly yours, 


InAelp V. Mefiy/ 


MELVILLE D. NEsBITT, JR. 
First Presbyterian Church 
Ogdensburg, New York 
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“The King of Israel.” 
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Help us give them the Gospel of His 
love. 


Help us show real Christianity to the 
hungry, the destitute and the home- 
less Jewish Christians in Palestine, 
Europe, and at home. 


THE FRIENDS OF ISRAEL Mission- 
ary and Relief Society, Inc. is a 
Christian organization worthy of 
your trust, your prayers, and your 
wholehearted support. , 








Missionary and Relief Society, fae 
HEADQUARTERS 


USA CANADA 
728PL.WitherspoonBidg. | Rev. Bruce Millar, B.A., 8.0. 
Philadelphia 7, Po Treasurer 
1066 Avenve Rood 
Terente 12, Ontario 


Treasurer, Dr. Joseph T. Britan 
President General Secretary 
Joseph M. Steele Rev. Victor Buksbazen 


Quarterly publication — ISRAEL MY GLORY — 
Informative, Seriptural, Challenging 
Sent to all contributors and also on request 
ne —— 














TIMELY CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
“CHRISTMAS IN KOREA” 
(by James A. Verburg) 

A dramatization in three scenes. American 
soldiers and missionaries, Adaptable to any 

program. 
Send one dollar for mimeographed copy. 
REV. JAMES A. VERBURG, Rt. 4, Delaware, Ohio 
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THE COVER picture, showing Al- 
bert Schweitzer at his hospital in 
Africa, was taken by Eugene Ex- 
man during the visit with Dr. 
Schweitzer described on page 14. 
Having accepted an invitation ex- 
tended by Dr. Schweitzer when 
he visited this country in 1949, Mr. 
Exman made a safari to Lamba- 
rene, Africa, to meet Albert 
Schweitzer on his home ground. 


Edmund Fuller (In The Begin- 
ning Means Now) is a novelist. A 
son of the manse, his interest in 
Christianity was recaptured while 
he was writing a story about the 
relation of the church to society. 


Elmer G. Homrighausen, who 
wrote Editorial Comment, is pro- 
fessor of Christian Education at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
and Vice-Moderator of the General 
Assembly. 





Dr. Mackay 


Long an authority on Latin 
America, John A. Mackay is a qual- 
ified observer of the customs, atti- 
tudes, and current conditions in 
Latin Europe (page 8). Scottish- 
born Dr. Mackay has held many 
positions in the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., among them chairman of 
the Council of Theological Educa- 
tion, president of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, and his present 
post as president of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE: An article 
will outline the several knotty 
problems concerning the care of 
retired ministers, faced by our 
Board of Pensions. 

Every December you hear it: 
“What's become of the old-fash- 
ioned Christmas? It’s so commer- 
cial nowadays.” But this complaint 
is centuries-old. If you search 
history for the “old-fashioned” 
Christmas, you'll never find it, for 
always there were those who 
would make a holiday of the holy 
day.°Read “Christmas: Holy Day 
vs. Holiday,” in the December 8 
issue. 
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MEDITATIONS 


OUR SONG 
OF THANKSGIVING 


T HAS LONG been the custom of the 
President of the United States to 
issue each year a Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation, calling the citizens of our coun- 
try to assemble in their places of worship 
to render thanks to God. In his procla- 
mation he usually recites reasons for 
Thanksgiving. It is well for us to “count 
our blessings,” but it takes more than 
that to make Thanksgiving. 

Blessings are not easy to measure. 
When Jacob and his sons were hungry 
and had to travel from famine-stricken 
Canaan to Egypt to buy grain, they felt 
that they had little reason to thank God, 
but in his providence God was carrying 
out his gracious plan for Israel and for 
the mae) How often have adversities 
turned out to be unrecognized blessings! 

Furthermore, gratitude is not to be 
measured by material fortunes. Ten 
lepers were healed by our Lord, but only 
one returned to thank him. 

Remember the first Thanksgiving Day. 
Of a hundred and one Pilgrims who 
landed at Plymouth, forty-six were at 
rest beneath the ground of Burial Hill, 
with the earth smoothed over them lest 
the Indians might discover how many 
had died. The exhausted remnant saw 
the Mayflower disappear over the hori- 
zon on its return to England. They had 
scarcely been able to keep soul and body 
together. It was then that friendly Mas- 
sasoit came with ninety Indians to visit 
the Pilgrims. The Indians shot five deer 
and the Pilgrims contributed fish and 
corn, and for three days they held a 
feast of Thanksgiving to God for his 
goodness. Their gratitude was not meas- 
ured by their material blessings. 


Some murmur when the sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 
And some with thankful love are 

filled 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God's mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 


The true note of Thanksgiving is 
sounded by the writer of the Ninety- 
seventh Psalm when he says, “The Lord 
reigneth, let the earth rejoice.” 


The secret of Thanksgiving is faith 
in God, faith in his providential care, 
faith in his goodness even in time of 
adversity, faith in his sovereignty which 
overrules the purposes of wicked men. 


A minister had taken a friend on a 
fishing expedition. At midnight they 
were rowing back upstream. The night 
was silent save for the sound of the oars 
and the harsh screeches of the herons 
and cranes. But softly, with sweetness 
inimitable, the quiet midnight air bore 
to them the song of a bird. Three times 
the song was repeated, then silence 
reigned. The men had scarcely gone a 
hundred yards when a similar song 
reached their ears. Four different min- 
strels thus entertained them before they 
reached their landing. 

On a later trip with another com- 
panion the minister said, “I have a min- 
strel engaged to salute us when we reach 
the willow yonder.” And the bird sang 
as expected. Curious, the friend visited 
the places in daylight and at each found 
the nest of a ole wren. One evening, 
as the darkness approached, he arranged 
with his companion to row up the stream 
while he took his place near one of the 
nests. As the boat approached the point 
nearest the nest, the male wren sat mo- 
tionless upon a reed before the door of 
his home. When the boat had passed a 
few yards beyond, he broke forth in his 
song. The mother bird, within the nest, 
could not know the reason for the sound 
of the passing boat, so as soon as it had 
passed he began his cheering song to 
assure her that any danger was past. 


In this world of threatening danger a 
song comes to us, “The Lord reigneth, 
let the earth rejoice.” 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Psalm 97. God reigns. 

Second Day: Genesis 45:1-8. God’s over- 
ruling providence. 

Third Day: Genesis 8:20-22. Unceasing 
harvests. 

Fourth Day: Luke 17:11-19. Only one 
thanked him. 

Fifth Day: Matthew 6:25-34. God’s provi- 
dential care. 

Sixth Day: Matthew 18:23-35. The penalty 
of ingratitude. 

Seventh Day: Romans 8:31-39. If God is 
for us. 

Eighth Day: Psalm 23. God’s care. 

Ninth Day: Psalm 33:1-12. Give thanks 
for God’s gifts. 

Tenth Day: Psalm 46:1-7. Security in God. 

Eleventh Day: Psalm 47. Ruler of all the 
earth. 

Twelfth Day: Psalm 105:1-12. Thankful 
for national blessings. 

Thirteenth Day: Psalm 107:1-9. God’s lov- 
ingkindness. 

Fourteenth Day: Psalm 8. Man’s place in 
God’s world. —Park Hays MILLER 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





THANKSGIVING IS A CALL TO WORSHIP 


We thought the battle of liberty was won. But we 
are learning that liberty is preserved only at the price 
of eternal vigilance. Our fathers had to fight their way 
out of tyranny. We have become so accustomed to 
freedom that we can hardly envision life without it. 

The threat to our liberties comes not only from a 
kind of liberty which is irresponsible and disintegrat- 
ing; it emerges also from our life-and-death struggle 
with Stalinistic Communism. The rising spectre of 
Roman Catholic totalitarianism in Protestant America, 
also contributes to our concern for our liberties. The 
threats to freedom are both from without and within; 
they are in our lust for freedom without law or love, 


‘and in social orders which promise modern man relief 


from his anxiety and insecurity. 

Our worst danger at present is that we shall be- 
come so fearful of our enemies without and within 
that we shall try to save ourselves by armament 
against outside enemies, and the denial of freedom 
against inside enemies. 

In these two areas, the greatest sanity must be ex- 
ercised, lest our viligance result in our conquest by 
other enemies. 

Congressional investigations, loyalty oaths, the 
McCarran Act, and state laws today are employed to 
detect and eradicate the Communist virus in our body 
social. Some abuses have resulted from these methods: 
Men are accused of guilt before a legislative com- 
mittee when they should be tried by a court of law 
before a judge; men are branded as guilty through 
widespread publicity and their careers are ruined even 


THE CHURCH'S STAKE 


Thanksgiving Day is rooted in reverence toward 
God. Those intrepid Pilgrims braved the frontier to 
establish “a holy commonwealth.” The historic May- 
flower compact begins—In the Name of God. Amen. 
This new community would be governed by religious 
principles. They believed in community under God. 

In such a community, thanksgiving was not a gush 
of pious feeling expressed one day in the year. It was 
a constant attitude, a living emotion that pervaded 
the whole of life. It expressed itself not only when the 
harvests were bountiful but also when times were 
bleak and dangerous. Such a society, while not per- 
fect, possessed the one necessary ingredient which 
makes for community: the sense of the holy. 

II 

Thanksgiving Day, 1951, finds many an American 
concerned about the decline of a sense of the holy in 
American life. The growth of criminality and dis- 
honesty among us reveals an increasing disrespect for 
law and truth. Pagan living indicates a way of life 
lived “apart from God.” Individuals and groups w ho 
seem more concerned about themselves than about 
right, or neighbor, or common welfare, betray an 
unholy secularism. 


if they are innocent; men are regarded as guilty be- 
cause of association with organizations which are 
suspect; and men are regarded with suspicion as 
enemies of their country if they earnestly criticize 
some of the policies of the United States. 

A national Thanksgiving Day, proclaimed by the 
head of a government, is a uniquely American institu- 
tion. It is one of the evidences that our nation was 
founded by people who took God seriously and re- 
garded him as the creator and provider of all good. 

The Pilgrims of Plymouth and the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay are the joint inspirers of Thanks- 
giving. The former set aside a day of thanksgiving in 
1621, after a bountiful harvest. In 1630, a similar 
festival was held in Boston. But the real parent of our 
Thanksgiving Day took place in 1636, when the citi- 
zens of Scituate met “in the meeting house beginning 
from halfe an hour before nine and continued until 
twelve aclocke” singing Psalms and listening to a 
sermon. Thereafter, came “makeing merry to the crea- 
tures, the poorer sort being invited of the richer.” 
And while the Continental Congress declared a 
Thanksgiving Day on December 18, 1777, because of 
Burgoyne’s surrender, and George Washington pro- 
claimed November 26, 1789, a day of national thanks- 
giving because of the gift of “a government which 
granted its people safety and happiness,” it was not 
until 1864 that Abraham Lincoln started the practice 
of making the last Thursday of November a national 
day of thanksgiving. Slowly this day has arisen out of 
the very soul of God-fearing people. 


IN CIVIL LIBERTIES 


While there are many evidences of soundness at the 
heart of America, there is also abroad a spirit of 
irreverence which threatens the very substance of na- 
tional life. And when the sense of the holy declines, 
a nation has lost its capacity for worship and its basis 
of high morality. 

“Let us worship God” is the call of the Churches 
to this nation on Thanksgiving Day. A nation oriented 
toward God is conscious of its divine origin, mission, 
and destiny. Such a nation makes thanksgiving as 
natural and normal an observance as did the Pilgrims. 

The Church and the Christian cannot keep silent on 
these matters. We must not bear false witness against 
our neighbors. In our judging we are being judged 
before the bar of God. Any abridgement of real 
freedom under God will eventually encroach upon 
the Church as it did in Hitler's Germany, when to 
preach on the first commandment might be regarded 
as treason, and any attempt to defend the innocent or 
to call the nation to repentence was construed 
collaboration with the enemy. A church which is not 
concerned about civil liberties will soon have no 
liberty of its own. And a Church which has lost the 
meaning and experience of liberty in Christ will not 
only cease to be a church, it will deprive society of its 
last and best source and refuge of freedom. 


By Etmer G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
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Belgium is a lay state which is be- 
nevolently neutral towards religion 





France is a lay state which is 
rigidly detached from religion 











Italy is a clerical state which 
strives to impede Protestant growth 






Portugal is a clerical state 
where a dictator has nation- 
alized a dominant church 
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Spain is a clerical state which 
maintains a Protestant ghetto 





PROTESTANT 
PILGRIMAGE 


A report on Latin Europe by John A. Mackay 
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Y VACATION this past summer 
was spent on a special mission 
in the Latin lands of Europe. 
The chief object of my journey, 

which was undertaken under the aus- 
pices of the International Missionary 
Council, was to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation regarding the status of Protestant 
minorities in France, Belgium, Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain. In Paris and Brus- 
sels, in Rome and Torre Pellice (the holy 
city of the Waldensians in the Italian 
Alps), in seven leading cities of Spain, 
and in Lisbon, the Portuguese capital, it 
was my privilege to meet representative 
groups of fellow Protestants, many of 
whom had come considerable distances 
for our meeting. I wanted to find out the 
facts regarding the number of Protes- 
tants in each country. I wished to learn 
about their problems and their progress, 
the degree to which they enjoyed re- 
ligious liberty or suffered religious per- 
secution, the extent to which they en- 
joyed the full rights of citizenship or 
found themselves to be discriminated 
against. I was eager also to help them 
overcome their feeling of isolation 
and give them a sense of solidarity with 
the world-wide Protestant family. I tried, 
in addition, as I traveled around, to 
learn all I could about the political, cul- 
tural, and religious situation in each 
country visited. Here are some facts and 
reflections relating to my pilgrimage. 

The five countries in Europe which 
speak languages derived from the an- 
cient tongue of the Romans may be 
divided, for religious purposes, into two 
main types. France and Belgium are lay 
states; they are not dominated by any 
religious organization or group. Italy, 
Portugal, and Spain are in varying de- 
grees clerical states; they are controlled 
by, or serve the interest of, a religious 
hierarchy. 


Belgium 

ELGIUM is a type of lay state which 

has a benevolent interest in re- 

ligion as such. The Belgium gov- 
ernment believes that religion, 

in all its recognized forms, is a good 
thing for the people. It, therefore, sub- 
sidizes not only the religious activity 
of the Roman Catholic Church, to 
which the larger population of Belgians 
belong, but also the religious activities of 
Protestants and Jews. Some Protestant 
denominations accept a government sub- 
sidy; others are unwilling to do so. In 
either case, the government apparently 
makes no effort to control the political or 
religious policy of those who accept its 
financial aid, or of those who do not. I 
discovered the paradoxical fact that even 
the English-speaking Anglican congre- 
gation in Brussels enjoys a subsidy from 
the government. In the Belgian army 
there are chaplains belonging to all 
faiths, whose number is proportionate 
to the adherents of the faith concerned. 
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Some eighty Protestant teachers are paid 
by the government to give religious in- 
struction in the public schools to those 
who desire to have such instruction im- 
parted by Protestants. Protestants in Bel- 
gium form a constituency of some eighty 
thousand. In the Belgian Congo, how- 
ever, there is a Protestant constituency 
of one-and-a-half-million people, the 
fruit of missionary activity. Belgian 
Protestants are in~ general confident, 
happy, and grateful to God and the 
Belgian government for the freedom 
which they enjoy to engage in worship 
and to propagate their faith. 


France 

RANCE is, or aspires to be, a lay 

state which maintains an attitude 

of strict detachment and neutral- 

ity, so far as religion is concerned. 
The French republic of today is no 
longer the anti-clerical state which it 
was in the early years of the century, 
when the Roman church was disestab- 
lished and its religious orders dissolved. 
Today it is a lay state which, while not 
hostile to religion, nor a patron of re- 
ligion, does not desire to become sub- 
ject again to any religious hierarchy. 
During my stay in Paris, the French 
Govermnent, because of the inability of 
the state to provide educational facilities 
for all French children, went so far as to 
subsidize indirectly the Roman Catholic 
parochial schools in the country. French 
Protestants, on the other hand, are for 
historical reasons rather bitterly opposed 
to any schools except theological semi- 
naries being carried on under the direct 
sponsorship of Protestant churches or 
organizations. 

Protestants in France number seven 
hundred thousand. Their influence on 
French affairs has been, and continues 
to be, far out of proportion to their 
numerical strength. Like Belgian Prot- 
estants they enjoy the utmost religious 
freedom. In France, Protestantism has 
also had a profound influence upon the 
Roman Church, which is notably liberal 
in its spirit and point of view. It is as 
much out of favor in Vatican circles to- 
day as was American Catholicism in an 
earlier period of this country’s religious 
history, when the Roman See berated 
“Americanism” in religion. 

I had the privilege in’Paris of a three- 
hour conference with seven  distin- 
guished Roman Catholic clergymen, 
five of whom belong to leading religious 
orders, and two to the secular priest- 
hood. I was interested to ascertain their 
views on certain fundamental religious 
issues. I was eager, in particular, to hear 
them express themselves upon the prob- 
lem of church-state relations, the new 
dogma of the Assumption of the Virgin, 
and the reborn interest in some sectors 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
diffusion of the Christian Scriptures 


among the common people. I found that 
they unanimously condemned the re- 
ligious situation of Spain. They recog- 
nized some of the dangers for Christian 
faith and life which are inherent in the 
new dogma. They maintained that the 
popular reading of the Bible is impor- 
tant both for religious doctrine and for 
Christian devotion. It is particularly im- 
portant, one of them remarked, that 
Catholic people should read the Bible 
in order that the danger of superstition, 
which is inevitably attendant upon the 
new Mariolatry, may be counteracted. 
It would appear, as I learned from an- 
other source, that of the forty Roman 
Catholic bishops who were opposed to 
the dogma of the Assumption, twenty- 
nine were Frenchmen. 


Italy 
HE PICTURE changes and takes 
on a sombre hue when we cross 
the Alps into Italy. For Italy, the 
Italy which is being rearmed and 
is candidate for admission into the At- 
lantic Pact, is a country which to a very 
large degree is controlled by, and serves, 
the interest of a particular church. 
Italian Protestants number about one 
hundred thousand. Twenty-five thou- 
sand of them are Waldensians, those 
ancient Protestants of the Alpine valleys, 
who have survived centuries of persecu- 
tion. The remaining seventy-five thou- 
sand are Protestants belonging to other 
denominations who have propagated 
their faith more recently in the Italian 
peninsula. According to the Italian Con- 
stitution, Protestants are entitled to re- 
ligious freedom. As it is, they are merely 
tolerated. They live under the severest 
restrictions in the exercise of their re- 
ligious rights. It has become virtually 
impossible for Italian Protestants to se- 
cure permission to open new places of 
worship. They cannot get permission to 
build new hospitals or to speak over the 
radio. Meetings held in places which 
have not been authorized by the authori- 
ties, subject those who conduct them to 
fines and imprisonment. The root of the 
difficulty is that the Fascist police laws 
of 1929 have never been repealed. Local 
authorities, under pressure from the 
Roman Catholic clergy, insist upon the 
application of these laws to religious 
gatherings, even though their action in 
so doing runs counter to the Constitu- 
tion. The result is that many Protestant 
churches remain closed, and new places 
of worship cannot be opened. The chief 
technique of the authorities when ap- 
pealed to by Protestants for permission 
to hold religious services is either to 
make no reply, or to put the responsi- 
bility for decision upon some other per- 
son or department. 
The Italian people as such are not 
hostile to Protestants. They are disil- 
lusioned, however, that the Allied gov- 
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Italy: “It has become virtually impossible for Italian Prot- 


estants to secure permission to open new places of worship.” 


ernments should have thought that the 
surest way to establish democratic free- 
dom and stem the tide of Communism 
in Italy, was to support the policies and 
pretensions of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Italy, as in so many other 
parts of the world today, the old robust 
liberalism is dead. People are not pre- 
pared as formerly to stand up squarely, 
and even to sacrifice themselves, for 
their ideals. Discouragement and cyni- 
cism are all-pervasive. There are more 
Communists in Italy today than there 
are in any European country outside 
Russia. The truth is that Fascism, 
whether in politics or religion, is the 
best possible preparation for Commu- 
nism. The transition from one form of to- 
talitarianism to another is extremely easy. 

Yet Italian Protestantism lives on and 
its ranks swell with new adherents. A 
Waldensian retreat camp called Agapé, 
located high in the Alps between Italy 
and France, built by the youth of thirty 
nations under the direction of ja Floren- 
tine architect, and dedicated to the ex- 
pression of Christian love through cor- 
porate work, worship, and Bible study, 
is one of the glories of Latin Protestant- 
ism in Europe and the spiritual home of 
a growing number of young men and 
women in the Church Universal. 

The two countries, Portugal and 
Spain, which form the Iberian Peninsula, 
are both under Fascist dictatorships. 
Both are clerical states, but of somewhat 
different types, due in part to the differ- 
ent historical backgrounds of each coun- 
try and in part to the difference in 
personality between the two dictators. 

Prime Minister Salazar of Portugal, a 
former professor in the old University of 
Coimbra, has been in power for the last 
twenty-five years. He is a cultured, 
astute, thorough-going dictator, who 
eschews, wherever possible, every form 
of violence and overt persecution in the 
realization of his claims. Generalisimo 
Franco of Spain represents the uncul- 
tured, brutal, military type of dictator, 
a man more hated by his fellow-country- 
men than any other figure in Spanish 
political history. 


Portugal 
n the Republic of Portugal the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is regarded 
not as the state church, but as the 
church of the nation, that is to say, 
the church of Portuguese nationality. 
The unity of the nation, it is affirmed, 
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demands that the church which has 
been traditionally associated with Por- 
tuguese nationality should be supported. 
National unity is thus the supreme cri- 
terion which determines governmental 
policy. This unity, or at least the official 
interpretation of it, nothing must be 
allowed to breach. It so happens that the 
dictator of Portugal and the cardinal of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Portugal 
have been life-long friends. They were 
fellow students and fellow teachers in 
the University of Coimbra. The state 
subsidizes the church to carry on mis- 
sionary work, to engage in philanthropic 
activity, and to conduct public educa- 
tion. The state also builds its sanctuaries. 

Hundreds of workers paid by the Por- 
tuguese state are now engaged in build- 
ing a monumental shrine to the Virgin of 
Fatima. In a gigantic celebration to be 
held this autumn in the precincts of a 
most luxurious sanctuary amid pictur- 
esque scenery on a lofty plateau, the 
Roman Catholic Holy Year will come to 
a close. On this plateau in the year 1917, 
the year of the Russian Revolution, the 
Virgin Mary, it is said, appeared to three 
peasant girls under a tree, beside which 
a fountain bubbled forth for the first 
time. At that spot, called Fatima after 
the daughter of the Prophet Mohammed, 
and which is predestined to outvie in 
significance and splendor the precincts 
of Lourdes in France, concrete expres- 
sion will be given to the implications of 
the new dogma of the Assumption of the 
Virgin. The pictorial art in the shrine 
clearly symbolizes the fact that the Ma- 
donna, crowned Queen of Heaven by 
the Holy Trinity, will assume, hence- 
forth, in relation to God and to mankind, 
the role and attributes of the Holy 
Ghost. What has happened is _ this: 
Either the classical Christian Trinity has 
become a Roman Quaternity or the Holy 
Spirit has now become incarnate in the 
Holy Virgin. 

Protestants in Portugal number some 
fifteen thousand. In a land where the 
authorities desire to give the impres- 
sion of perfect national unity, of a total 
absence of religious dissent, the public 
press has been silent for decades regard- 
ing the presence of Protestants in the 
Portuguese nation. But Protestants have 
enjoyed relative freedom and official 
protection. Protestant churches can even 
obtain permission to own property. Per- 
mission to open new places of worship 
is difficult to obtain, but it is not im- 


possible. Public meetings under Protes- 
tant auspices can be held in any hall 
without difficulty. My presence in Lis- 
bon, and especially a public lecture 
which I delivered in Spanish on the sub- 
ject, “Protestantism and Latin Culture,” 
broke the deadlock of silence in the press 
and received very wide publicity. While 
there does not exist in Portugal anything 
like full religious freedom, the lot of Por- 
tuguese Protestants, despite the many 
forms of subtle discrimination against 
them, is yet tolerable. Their spirit is 
buoyant, and in their ranks are distin- 
guished members of the legal and med- 
ical professions. 
Spain 

HAVE reserved Spain for the last. I 

have done so, first, because I de- 

voted half the available time to 

studying the Spanish situation; and 
second, because, ever since student days 
in Madrid in 1915-16, I have lived close 
to the currents of Spanish thought and 
life. After years of sojourn in Latin 
America, I visited Spain again in 1929, 
during the dictatorship of General Primo 
de Rivera. At that time I spent two days 
with Miguel de Unamuno, that greatest 
of Spanish writers, who was then in 
exile in Hendaya on the French border. 
I came to Spain, therefore, with the 
advantage of an intimate knowledge of 
the Spanish tongue and a life-long de- 
votion to everything pertaining to the 
Spanish people. I had known that the 
situation as regards human freedom was 
bad, but I found it to be worse than I 
had imagined. In Barcelona, Madrid, and 
Valencia; in Cordoba, Seville, and Val- 
depenas; in Salamanca and Bilboa, it 
was the same tale. Freedom was dead. 
The peace that prevailed was the peace 
of the sepulchre. 

More than at any time in Spain’s his- 
tory since the days of Philip the Second 
in the sixteenth century, that terrible con- 
cept of Spanish unity is being expressed 
which equates Spanish nationality 
with adhesion to the Roman Catholic 
Church and makes the state the tool 
of the church’s will. This doctrine of 
a unity without difference, an unchal- 
lenged uniformity, which has spelled 
Spain’s doom in history and against 
which her finest spirits have protested, 
is today regnant afresh in Franco’s Spain. 

Happily the violent and spectacular 
attacks on Protestants and Protestant 
places of worship, which marked the 
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Spain: 


“,...overt persecution has been transformed into a 


subtle, sadistic, inexorable policy of making the social 


and cultural life of Protestants as intolerable as possible.” 


early years of the Franco regime, no 
longer take place. In the present inter- 
national situation, with the re-establish- 
ment of relations between Spain and 
the United States, it would not be in 
the interests of Franco that they should. 
On the other hand, overt persecution 
has been transformed into a_ subtle, 
sadistic, inexorable policy of making the 
social and cultural life of Protestants as 
intolerable as possible. In the expression 
of their religious life, Protestants are 
surrounded with the grim, confining bar- 
riers of the ghetto. They may worship 
in buildings which they possessed before 
“the glorious movement,” as the present 
regime calls the new order in Spain. But 
no external sign can mark a Protestant 
place of worship. No publicity can be 
given to the services; no literature can 
be published by the congregation. No 
religious gatherings, however small, can 
take place in private homes. I met 
people who had been fined because in 
their homes small informal religious 
gatherings had been held. No authoriza- 
tion can be obtained for the organization 
of new congregations or the establish- 
ment of new places of worship. Protes- 
tants can have no recreational clubs for 
youth. They can conduct no parochial 
schools for their own children. They 
cannot become officers in the army, be- 
cause every officer is obliged to accept 
the Catholic faith. For like reasons they 
cannot become teachers or lawyers, be- 
cause advancement in all the professions 
is contingent upon courses in Roman 
Catholic dogma and the abandonment 
of every Protestant connection. One pro- 
fession, that of public notary, is now 
reserved exclusively, so far as new mem- 
bers are concerned, for those who belong 
to a secret Catholic order known as 
Opus Dei. This is a new order organized 
by the church for the purpose of con- 
trolling the intellectual life of the coun- 
try. 

Most revolting of all is the fact that 
when any person, man or woman, who 
was baptized a Catholic becomes a Prot- 
estant, he or she finds it practically im- 
possible to be married civilly by a judge. 
In the great city of Madrid there are 
only two judges who have the conviction 
and the courage to perform civil mar- 
riages for couples one member of whom 
had broken with the Roman Catholic 
faith. In every part of the country I 
learned of many instances in which 
young people had to wait ‘for months 
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and even years before they were able to 
get married. There are persons in Spain 
today who even find it impossible to 
enter into honorable wedlock, because 
the civil authorities fear the power of 
the clergy. 

The supremely powerful figure in the 
smaller communities is the parish priest. 
For that reason there are regions in the 
country where it is impossible for Prot- 
estant families to have any religious 
service in the home or at the grave 
when they bury their dead. In most com- 
munities not a religious word may be 
spoken nor any ritual act performed 
in the cemetery. There have been cases 
in which only the immediate members 
of the bereaved family could accompany 
the corpse to the place of burial. And 
yet, withal, there is a vigorous com- 
munity of twenty thousand Protestants 
in Spain whose number is increasing and 
whose youthful members are aglow with 
enthusiasm. 


O FAR AS the rank and file of Span- 
ish people are concerned, they 
admire Protestants. They regard 
them as the only people who have 

maintained their unity and integrity un- 
der a regime which is the most hated 
in Spanish history. I have said that, offi- 
cially, Spanish nationality is equated 
with the Catholic faith. But that is not 
the actual situation. More than thirty 
years ago the famous Spanish woman 
novelist, Emilia Pardo Bazan, declared: 
“Spain has ceased to be a Catholic coun- 
try.” The prevalent opinion among ordi- 
nary Spaniards is this: If full religious 
liberty were proclaimed in Spain tomor- 
row and no one were discriminated 
against because of his religion or his 
lack of religion, seventy-five per cent of 
the Spanish people would abandon all 
connection with the church. The lower 
and middle classes would practically do 
so en masse. 

In full consonance with the ghetto 
existence of Protestants is the present 
intellectual situation in Spain. The works 
of Unamuno are now published in lux- 
uriously bound sets, in order that, as a 
leading book seller in the university city 
of Salamanca said to me, ordinary 
people, because of the expenses in- 
volved, may not be able to buy them. As 
for two leading works of Unamuno. for 
which he is best known in the English- 
speaking world, The Tragic Sense of 


Life and The Agony of Christianity, 
these volumes are not allowed to cir- 
culate in Spain in separate editions. 
Works of many of the great Spanish 
novelists are banned. Studies of Una- 
muno, Spain’s truest patriot and her 
greatest man of letters since Cervantes, 
are written either by members of the 
clergy in order to rebut his ideas, or by 
lay writers who dare not touch upon 
the main issues which he raised regard- 
ing Spain, Spanish religion, Spanish cul- 
ture, and Spain’s true destiny. 

This visit to Spain confirmed me in 
the conviction that the darkest blot on 
the escutcheon of the great democracies 
who won the Second World War against 
Fascism was that they betrayed Repub- 
ican Spain to its Fascist enemies. The 
Spanish Republic was not a communis- 
tically inclined regime. Today the true 
Spain is either not at home or inarticu- 
late. But Spain has not spoken her last 
word to the world. Tomorrow, when- 
ever that tomorrow may come, she will 
speak. The great voice of the Reformer 
Juan de Valdes of the sixteenth century, 
and the great voice of Miguel de Una- 
muno, the prophetic spirit of the twen- 
tieth century, will again be heard in the 
land—and in the world. 

In the meantime, we are confronted 
with two popular illusions about Spain. 
One is the illusion of the common tour- 
ist who, because he gets wonderful value 
in Spain for his money and plenty to eat 
in Spanish hotels, thinks the country is 
flourishing. The other illusion is that of 
the military mind which thinks that 
the recognition of the present regime 
and the establishment of bases in Spain 
will contribute to democratic security 
throughout the world. The truth is this. 
In a moment of crisis, the Spanish 
people will not support General Franco. 
They would rather he had not been rec- 
ognized and that their penury should 
even increase, if only his hated figure 
might fade away the sooner. The demo- 
cratic Republican regime which fell in 
1936 because the democracies betrayed 
it, would have been able to handle Com- 
munists and extremists in its own ranks 
if only it had received the supplies to 
which it was entitled under international 
law. The present Fascist regime with 
its doctrine of a pure unified nationality, 
undisturbed by political dissent and un- 
tainted by religious heresy, constitutes 
a sadistic theocracy. It is also Europe’s 
chief breeder of Communism. 
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OF THE 


BUILDING FUNDS DRIVE 


HESE ARE THE ANSWERS of the Building Funds 

Commission to the questions which will be most 
frequently asked about the Campaign. There will be 
other questions, but we believe this covers the field 
of all the important queries which will arise in the 
minds of those to whom this appeal is being ad- 
dressed. 


Q, What is the Building Funds Campaign? 


A, It is a campaign to raise $12,000,000 to be 
divided: $7,500,000 to the Board of National Missions 
for church buildings for newly organized congrega- 
tions and $4,500,000 for new buildings for eight of 
our seminaries. 


Q, When is it scheduled? 


A. The Building Funds Commission was appointed 
by the 1951 General Assembly with instructions to 
begin this campaign as soon as possible. The money 
is to be raised and paid in two-and-a-half years be- 
ginning January 1, 1952. 


Q, Who runs this Campaign? 


A. The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. The Com- 
mission, appointed by the General Assembly, has 
the national responsibility. It will function: 

1. Through a directorate of three men consisting of 
Dr. Glenn W. Moore—Secretary of the General Coun- 
cil and Vice Chairman of the Assembly's Council on 
Theological Education; Dr. Hermann N. Morse — 
General Secretary of the Board of National Missions; 
Dr. John T. Peters—Secretary of United Promotion. 
2. And the national staff of field men throughout 


the Church. The co-chairmen of the campaign are 
former Moderator Dr. Hugh I. Evans of the Westmin- 
ster Church in Dayton, Ohio, and Mr. Samuel C. 
Slaymaker, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. Their duties will 
be shared by six area chairmen who will work with a 
chairman and committee in each synod and presby- 
tery in their respective areas. This is the big concern 
of the Presbyterian Church at this time, and all its 
machinery is being geared into the program. 


Q, How will quotas for the congregations be de- 
termined? 


A, Twenty-five per cent of the current expense 
budget listed in column ten of the 1951 Minutes of 
the General Assembly will be the quota for each 
church, in order to distribute a proper share of the 
whole task to each congregation. 


Q. Why don’t the seminaries raise their own 
money? 


A, They have been doing that for many years. Sep- 
arate campaigns are always complicated by the fact 
that, among the ministers of any given presbytery, 
there are alumni of several seminaries. It is simpler 
and more logical to raise money for all of them at the 
same time. 


Q, Why couldn’t each synod or presbytery take 
care of its own church extension? 


A, Unfortunately the problem of church extension 
is not equally distributed over the country, and there 
is a distinct advantage in the whole Church moving 
as a unit. 
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Q, What other denominations have similar prob- 
lems? 


A, All denominations are faced with the same prob- 
lem. The Evangelical and Reformed Church is now 
conducting a campaign for national missions. 

The United Presbyterian Church has just com- 
pleted a campaign for its seminary, and the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States is currently 
raising money for Union Seminary at Richmond, 
Virginia. Other churches have similar plans or have 
already completed a campaign. 


Q. Aren’t people being drained of all their re- 
sources by the multiplicity of campaigns? 


A, That is a very interesting theory which has no 
basis in fact. In 1940 the United States spent 72.1 
billions on consumers’ goods and one billion on re- 
ligious and welfare activities. In 1950 it spent 193.6 
billions on consumers’ goods and 1.8 billion on wel- 
fare. 

The members of the Presbyterian Church increased 
their giving, but 51 per cent less than they increased 
their expenditures on consumers’ goods. This, in spite 
of the fact that they had 18 per cent more members 
than they had in 1940. The giving power of the 
Church has never been seriously challenged. 


Q, Why do we need new seminary buildings? 


A, The total seminary enrollment in 1940, in the 
seminaries participating in the campaign, was 642. 
The total in 1950 was 1,312, a gain of more than 100 
per cent. The prayers of the Church to provide min- 
isters and missionaries for its fields have been an- 
swered. But now the dormitories, which in most in- 
stances were built fifty to seventy-five years ago, 
cannot begin to hold the applicants for rooms. Col- 
leges report that the trend toward the ministry is 
increasing. 


Q, Where will we go to get preachers for the new 
churches? 


A, The merging of these two appeals in one was 
logical and necessary. The seminaries furnish preach- 
ers for the field, and the Board of National Missions 
furnishes churches for the preachers. The two must 
move forward together. 


Q, If a local church has a building campaign, how 
can it cooperate? 


A, There will always be local financial needs. Let 
the congregation ask itself two questions: 

1. Should the crying need for more seminary space 
and churches in unchurched fields be forgotten? 

2. Should some other congregation pay our share 
because of our unusual local expense? 


Q. Will presbyteries get credit for money raised 
within their own bounds for church extension? 


A, Only for such money as has been subscribed 
to be paid after January, 1952, and applied to projects 
that have been validated by the Board of National 
Missions. 
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Q, Can any of this money be applied in the presby- 
tery in which it is raised? 

A, Forty per cent of the money raised for church 
extension can be returned to the presbytery in which 
it was raised, if the project for which it is requested 
has been validated. 


Q, Can National Missions’ money be used to pur- 
chase land? 


A, In some cases it can be, and the church is to be 
built immediately. 


Q, How many new churches can be built? 


A. The Board of National Missions estimates that 
there will be somewhere between 250 and 300 new 
churches. 


Q, Why can’t people in new communities build 
their own churches? 


A. Most people in these new communities are just 
establishing their homes. In spite of that, they will 
borrow as muuch as possible to be repaid over a num- 
ber of years. The amount of support which can be 
expected from the communities will vary with the 
projects. The rules of allotting this money will be 
sufficiently flexible to meet individual needs in order 
to be sure strong churches are established. 


Q, What effect will current government building 
restrictions have on this campaign? 


A. The advice we have from Washington is that 
there will be no restrictions if the international sit- 
uation remains as it is now. It will take a little longer 
to get materials, but, with good planning, the build- 
ing need not be delayed. 


Q. Why do we not wait a few years until building 
costs go down? 


A. We have no assurance that they will go down, 
and neither of the causes can wait without great loss 


to the Kingdom. 


Q, Why can we not budget for our share instead of 
running a separate campaign? 


A, You can if you wish. Many congregations are 
already doing that. 


Q., If each congregation meets its quota, there will 
be more than $12,000,000. Is each congregation ex- 
pected to give what it has been assigned? 


A, The quota is a minimum suggestion. Your com- 
mission hopes no congregation will give less and that 
many will give more. The announced objective falls 
far short of the amount of money which should be 
expended for these causes. 


GLENN W. Moore 


For the Directorate of the Building Funds Commission, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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A VISIT WITH 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 





By EUGENE EXMAN 


In a world where very different kinds of men make strident 
claims for attention, Albert Schweitzer—musician, philoso- 
pher, and medical missionary—has become a sort of hero 
to millions; his name is already a household word. His pub- 
lished works on theology and history are sometimes difficult 
and controversial, but the meaning of his life and work in 
Africa is clear and unmistakable. Many would agree with 


Union Theological Seminary president Henry P. Van Dusen, 
who recently wrote that Albert Schweitzer “is possibly the 
greatest Christian in all the world.” 

Eugene Exman, who made this report for PressyTERIAN 
Lire describing his visit with Dr. Schweitzer at his hospital 
in Africa, is the religious-book editor of Harper and Brothers. 

THE EDITORS 


| ees MEN of our time are so highly 
esteemed as a missionary philoso- 
pher who lives near the west coast of 
Africa on the Ogowe River, just fifty 
miles below the equator. His name is 
Albert Schweitzer. 

It is strange that so influential a per- 
son should live and work so far away 
from the center of things in Europe or 
America. Stranger still that he who is so 
widely acclaimed is neither a movie star 
nor five-star general, but a medical mis- 
sionary. Strangest of all, this man does 
not speak or write of how to become 
popular or prosperous; he talks about 
the decay of our civilization and lives 
a life that contradicts what the average 
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American accepts as standards of suc- 
cess and happiness. 

There is something about a paradox, 
like a crossword puzzle, that challenges 
one’s interest. There is something about 
greatness, like Lincoln or motherhood, 
that inspires reverence. So I made a 
safari to a forest hospital in Lambaréné 
in Africa, better to know and to under- 
stand Dr. Schweitzer. I went in October, 
at the end of a trip to Europe and at 
the beginning of springtime in that part 
of Africa. With business commitments 
behind, the best time for a trip, I quick- 
ly exchanged through the magic of air 
travel, the cold, intermittent rains of an 
English autumn for the warm rains of 


a tropical spring, where the rains came 
conveniently in the late afternoon or at 
night. The days were like Lowell’s June 
days, for the rainy season had brought a 
clearing of full skies and piled the blue 
heavens with puffs of cumulus clouds. 
As the rainy season would advance so 
would the heat and humidity, but Oc- 
tober gave only those rare days with 
heaven and earth in tune. : 

The four-motored plane, spanning 
thirty-five hundred miles in twenty-two 
hours, took me to Leopoldville, across 
the wide Congo River from that other 
capital city, Brazzaville. To get from 
there to Lambaréné I journeyed across 
six hundred miles of French Equatorial 
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Africa, first by train and then by truck, 
the junction point being the fast-grow- 
ing city of Dolisie at an average speed 
of six-and-a-quarter miles per hour. 
Two wooden coaches, each with three 
benchlike seats running lengthwise of 
the coach, were attached to the end of 
a freight train and carried the human 
cargo—more than two hundred of us— 
I the only white person. I found a 
place at the end of the first coach. 
People pushed their baggage—one had 
a duck in a crate—onto the platform or 
through the open windows. Each was 
intent on finding a place to sit, and 
there was some unpleasant jostling, but 
for the most part the spirit of a long- 
anticipated excursion trip prevailed. Be- 
fore the train pulled out of the station 
a small child suffering from diarrhea 
caused some trouble and embarrassment 
for his mother. Perhaps a dozen babies 
were in the coach, often suckled by 
their mothers. One mother looked to be 
herself only a child of perhaps fourteen 
years. 

I had been watching a young man 
crowded onto the center bench just 
across from me. He was pleasant and 
considerate. I noticed that he, like all 
the others, seemed completely free 
from any self-consciousness. I spoke to 
him in halting French and he replied 
that his name was Mikala Jean Baptisté. 
With the help of my French-English 
dictionary (which delighted him) he 
told me of his teaching job in Pointe- 
Noir on the coast, of the manioc root 
that the natives were eating for lunch, 
of the train’s toilet facilities (rather lack 
of them), of his mother and father he 
would soon see, and of eight brothers 
and sisters, seven of whom had died as 
babies. He shared my sandwiches grate- 
fully, and before he got off the train 
some time after midnight at Le Brig, 
the village of his parents, he had talked 
me into giving him a new rayon sport 
shirt which he had spied in my duffle 


bag. 


The duffle bag was my oversized pil- 
low for the night as I sprawled scissors- 
like on the hard wooden bench. There 
was more room now, for the passengers 
had thinned out as the day turned into 
night. Perhaps some had decided that 
they could make better time walking. 
The homes of friends or relatives at 
villages en route were for some, like 
Mikala, a more sensible place to spend 
the night, and one could take another 
train some other day. That time moved 
on slow wheels seemed to matter only 
to me—perhaps to one other, one of the 
three wives of a young and handsome, 
linen-suited, sun-helmeted chief. Mikala 
knew that she was going away from 
her husband and his village to her own 
village. The time had come for her baby 
to be born. 
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Slowly through the night we made 
our way. The long stops, during which 
the engineer loaded on more wood for 
the locomotive (or played the African 
equivalent of canasta*with his cronies), 
were enlivened by native music from 
two gramophones, one played by the 
chief. Once I heard Mikala, out on the 
platform of the coach, singing “Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo,” and from the farther 
end, beyond the dim light of the lan- 
tern, came the remembered tune of a 
Fanny Crosby hymn sung in native dia- 
lect. 

In the late afternoon of the second 
day we arrived in Dolisie. No slow train 
through Arkansas could worsen the rec- 
ord of this leisurely, French-owned, na- 
tive-manned, fourth-class train. I may 
have been smart to use a duffle bag to 
pillow the hard wooden bench, but a 
fellow passenger was smarter. He had 
the ingenuity to bring with him a small, 
sturdily-built wicker chair. He traveled 
chair car. 


The road from Dolisie to Lambaréné 
was not unlike the one I know so well 
along the Connecticut River between 
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Leopoldville 








The author travelled via Leopoldville 
to Lamberéné, French Equatorial Africa 


Middletown and Maromas. Mostly it 
was gravel, sometimes stone crushed by 
natives with hammers. For long 
stretches the road was bordered with 
palm trees, as in Connecticut by maples 
and elms. Here also dogs were eager to 
give chase to a truck and chickens were 
undecided as to which side of the road 
was the safer. 

Our truck stopped occasionally to 
leave mail and boxes of merchandise, 
and there was always a small traffic of 
human freight. Boys, girls, men, and 
women climbed with agility to the top 
of the truck; if a shower came up, a 
generously sized tarpaulin gave roof. I 
rode in the cab with Maurice, the driver. 

We had left Dolisie in a three-truck 
caravan Saturday at 4:00 a.m. after 
kind Swedish missionaries had given me 
overnight lodging. M. Barbier, partner 
of M. lEglise who operates “Transport 
Leglise,” was riding in the cab of the 
first truck and had arranged for my 
lodging that night at his hotel in Mouila. 
Nearly all the way there this Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike of West Africa swung 
around rolling hills with skirtings of 
trees. I was eager to get a picture of 
this savanna countryside, but Maurice 
said he was not permitted to stop. They 
had to get the mail through. 

But we did stop. Ahead of us passen- 
gers were standing around the first 
truck. Tire trouble, no doubt, and my 
chance for a picture. With the aid of a 
filter to bring out cloud effects, I took 
a shot. 

“Bang . . . bang, bang.” 

These were real shots. I looked in the 
direction of the sound. Beyond, an an- 
telope was making for the woodland I 
had just photographed. Another para- 
dox. As I neared Lambaréné, where 
“reverence for life” has reached its best 
modern definition, I found myself in a 
truck caravan, the leader of which could 
“stop the mail” to shoot at an antelope. 

But it got away. Wounded perhaps. 
Did it slip into the woods to die? 


At Mouila, in the Gabon, a native 
came riding on a bicycle to where I 
was standing. I had been assigned a 
hotel room, had taken a bath and looked 
around a bit. An hour of daylight re- 
mained. 

“Are you a missionary?” he asked in 
French. 

I told him no, wondering why he 
should ask such a question of a stranger. 
I surmised that he was a Christian, and 
his black face shone as he told me that 
he was a pastor working with an. Ameri- 
can mission. Then I knew. The native 
pastor had spotted another American. 
Even from a distance, beyond the range 
of speaking, it was apparent. 

“Who is your missionary here?” I 
asked. “Monsieur et Madame Orby,” he 
replied. So I wrote out my name and 
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TRAVEL in French Equatorial Africa is slow. On six-hundred mile 
trip made by train and truck, author averaged 614 miles per hour. 


suggested that they might want to call. 

They came to the hotel just as my 
dinner was announced and sat with me 
during a five-course meal. Only one who 
has been long away from home can 
know the eagerness with which people 
talk, under such circumstances, of places 
and persons known in common. 

At dawn the next day, which was 
Sunday, we were on our way again. A 
road sign read “Lambaréné 217 K.” The 
roads were less smooth and we drove 
for the most part through great forests. 
That day I rode with Pierre, who had 
been told he might stop if I wanted to 
take pictures. As we passed through 
the small villages, we were met by 
nearly all the able-bodied citizens who 
lined up to see us go by. Occasionally 
we stopped. In one village Pierre con- 
sidered buying some antelope meat dis- 
played on the sloping roof of a com- 
munal hut. The native butcher did not 
have the convenience of an enameled 
glass-enclosed display cabinet, but he 
likely knew that the gentle warmth of 
the African day was slowly tenderizing 
his product. And if he gave thought at 
all to the flies buzzing about, he knew 
that cooking would do more than just 
improve the taste of the meat. Pierre 
finally decided on a fine fillet section. 
It would make, I judged, a ten-pound 
roast. Bills were counted out and the 
meat was handed up to the top of the 
truck. 

Then a delay, and I noticed a small 
boy gazing at me with interest and curi- 
osity. I looked into his eyes and saw, 
of a sudden, another boy, not in the 
Gabon, but in Ohio. A farm boy, in 
town with his parents for Saturday after- 
noon shopping, had slipped away to the 
railway station to see the Baltimore and 
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Ohio Capitol Limited go through. . . . 
Who is that man so confidently seated 
at a Pullman car window? . . . Where 
did he come from and where is he go- 
ing? . . . How can he afford such ex- 
pensive travel? . . . Who does his work 
while he is gone all day? . . . 

But no. The black head, which again 
I saw, held no such questions. He, like 
mid-century kids the world over, was 
more sophisticated about travel. His was 
simply the amazement, as always when 
seeing a white man, that a skin should 
be so colorless, so like the faded leaf of 
a dead banana palm. Like the pale bark 
of the gombo-gombo tree growing thick 
on the edge of the forest. 

Or maybe he was calculating his 
chances of success should he venture 
to ask for a handout. 

Suddenly my reverie was broken by 
Pierre's loud and excited talking. The 
antelope carcass was being handed 
down and the franc notes returned. 

The motor accelerated noisily and we 
pulled away in an atmosphere charged 
with the disappointment and resentment 
of a broken agreement. 


“What was the trouble?” I asked 
Pierre. “Cost too much?” 
He nodded a strong affirmative. 


“Trés cher!” 

The price was one hundred fifty 
colonial francs. I did some mental arith- 
metic and looked at him with wonder- 
ment. Eight-and-a-half cents a pound 
was too much to pay for a choice rib- 
roast. Ruefully I remembered that near- 
ly a third of that amount I had paid the 
night before in Mouila for a cake of 
American soap. 

And one hundred francs I paid that 
afternoon, at the end of my journey, 
to two men who paddled my duffle bag 





and me in a dugout canoe four miles up 
the river. 

There before me appeared the low, 
red-roofed buildings of Dr. Schweitzer's 
hospital. 


“Why do you come without letting 
me know so that we could meet you?” 
was Dr. Schweitzer’s greeting. “Didn't 
you come as I recommended via Port 
Gentil?” I saw that unwittingly I had 
shortened the reach of his hand of hos- 
pitality. 

I told him that his letter reached me 
too late to permit a change in my itiner- 
ary, Also, that friends had _ strongly 
urged me to come via Leopoldville and 
that my six-hundred-mile trip across 
French Equatorial Africa by fourth-class 
train, a new Dodge truck, and, finally, 
by dugout canoe had given me an ex- 
traordinarily vivid introduction to Africa. 

“Ah, but you didn’t even send a tele- 
gram. Others who come must send two 
or three cables!” We laughed and I 
knew all was well. We talked of my 
adventures and of friends who had been 
with us in 1949 on the trip from New 
York to Colorado where he gave the 
Goethe Bicentennial Lecture. 

We left the dining room where we 
had tea and walked to the building 
nearby where I was to have a room. 
Some sheep and goats were being driven 
to their pens for the night. No green 
carpet of grass for them to graze on— 
the hospital grounds were bare clay with 
paths slightly raised to shed water. The 
Doctor led the way, his eyes to the 
ground, but I looked in all directions. 
This was it: the Forest Hospital where 
so long he had worked; what had once 
been deep primeval forest was now 
cleared and shaded grounds, spotted 
with long narrow buildings. Built by a 
shaggy siilactiaiedhaaiiaberianeaes 
surgeon, who turned to me and said, 
“Here is your key. Remember always to 
carry the key with you and lock the door 
when you leave the room.” 

Then the nurses took over and pre- 
pared my room. I was briefed about the 
mosquito netting around the bed, the 
canvas “drapes” to be closed when the 
cool night breezes sprang up. About the 
schedule for meals and the importance 
of the sun helmet. There I would find 
the key to the men’s toilet and here I 
would take a shower bath. 

These directions were given by one 
ot the four nurses who could speak Eng- 
lish. Each of the three young surgeons 
to whom I was introduced could re- 
spond in English, but the other five on 
the staff, including Dr. Schweitzer, had 
to use German, French, or Alsatian for 
conversation. The introductions came 
at Sunday evening supper. All were 
friendly, but with the reserve of Euro- 
peans. 

After supper Dr. Schweitzer went to 
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a piano and we sang a hymn in French. 
He returned to the table and read from 
the New Testament, then offered a 
prayer. This simple service followed 
each evening meal. It and the outdoor 
Sunday morning service, held near the 
surgical ward were the only outward 
expressions of religion. Not so much as 
the Roman Catholics scheduled at their 
mission on the Island of Lambaréné 
just across the Ogowe River. Rather, it 
resembled what the Indians call karma 
yoga, fellowship with God through good 
works. Certainly a “spirit” pervaded the 
place. Natives and Europeans alike re- 
sponded to it. A visitor quickly sensed 
it, thought at once of Schweitzer and 
mused that maybe Longfellow was right 
about being reminded that we can make 
our lives sublime. Yes, it was refreshing 
to be there, like sitting in a cool, white 
church in the quiet of a summer Sunday 
morning. 


These thoughts came on Monday 
morning, however. They came during 
a tour of the hospital grounds. Then I 
saw the first building that Dr. Schweit- 
zer erected when he returned to Africa 
in 1924, after seven years’ absence, and 
re-established his work. Then he planted 
a small tree beside the window at which 
he sat to write prescriptions and mark 
records of the ill who came for consulta- 
tion and treatment. Now the tree was 
spreading its generous branches and 
umbrella-like leaves over the galvan- 
ized roof above him. His desk, he told 
me, was made from packing cases that 
had brought merchandise from America. 
How typical, that desk, of what I was 
seeing at the hospital. So much had a 
handmade look, brought together by a 
man who would take care not to waste 
things, by a man who would say to me, 
“I like poetry, but I will not read a book 
of poetry that has but one small poem 
on a page; such a waste of paper is 
shameful. And binding in paper boards 
is sufficient. It’s not the outside of the 
book that is important, but its contents.” 


The operating room, I observed, was 
small, compact, efficient. One generator 
gave light if an emergency operation at 
night was necessary. Patients were pre- 
pared for operations by native male 
nurses, who also administered the anes- 
thetic and helped with the bandaging. 
According to Dr. Groh, a European sur- 
geon there for a short term, chief surgi- 
cal cases were hernias, tumors, syphi- 
litic lesions. He pointed out a patient 
who six weeks before had been operated 
on for an abscessed liver. The abscess, 
which resulted from amoebic dysentery, 
was so bad that a liter-and-a-half of pus 
was taken out during the operation and 
an equal amount drained in the follow- 
ing twenty-four hours. As Dr. Groh 
dressed the incision, I asked if the pa 
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tient was now able to take care of him- 
self. “Yes, he is able to go to the garden 
to steal enough for himself and to sell!” 

In the surgical ward it has long been 
common to follow the modern practice 
of allowing postoperatives soon to be on 
their feet again, largely because of the 
impossibility of educating and super- 
vising the flow of patients. Each patient 
would bring a relative to cook the ration 
of food provided by: the hospital and to 
care for his other needs. Sometimes it 
would be the relative, not the patient, 
who would occupy the bed that first 
night. It was just as important for the 
relative to know what it was like to be 
in an honest-to-goodness bed. 


More than one hundred fifty of those 
hospitalized at Lambaréné were lepers 
and were kept apart from the other 
patients. Not because leprosy is highly 
contagious—no more so than the some- 
what related disease, tuberculosis—but 
because segregation is practiced even in 
the native villages. It is often a disfigur- 
ing disease, but now the new drugs, 
diasone and promin, are effecting amaz- 
ing cures. Luke Moupenda would soon 
be able to go back to his teaching job in 
the government school at Béne Ivindo. 
He had had four series of daily injec- 
tions of diasone, each four weeks long, 
with a fortnight of rest between treat- 
ments. No wonder that the good news 
of these remarkable recoveries from 
leprosy has been spreading through the 
Gabon. Within five months, one hundred 
new patients had come—sometimes eld- 
erly lepers being left during the night 
on the river bank—and Dr. Schweitzer 
is greatly in need of a new hospital 
building to house them. 

When it is built, much of the manual 


labor will have been furnished by the 
nonhospitalized, the “consultative” pa- 
tients, and their relatives. “We doctors 
and nurses come here without pay to 
aid you to get well when you are sick,” 
Dr. Schweitzer often reminds them. “It 
is right that you do what you can to 
carry the load of work.” Further encour- 
agement will come from the example of 
the dozen or more of the native, hos- 
pital-trained medical staff and by others 
who work faithfully in the kitchen, in 
the laundry, and on the grounds. Like 
Bussugu Michel, who will climb the tall 
palm trees for the palm nuts to be 
blanched and pressed for palm oil. This 
oil will be rationed to patients and their 
helpers, as well as food for their own 
pa. cd bananas, manioc, rice—occa- 
sionally fish and salt. So each will help 
the other, and patience, humor, and the 
grace of God, combined with careful 
planning and hard work, will keep this 
forest hospital going. 


Now that he is past seventy-five, Dr. 
Schweitzer wants to give over the active 
direction of the hospital to younger 
hands. Until that is done, however, he 
must be available for consultation and 
advice. As long as he is available he 
will be called on when emergencies 
arise, as on the day that the pump broke 
down. 

The pump is the heart of the hospital. 
It brings filtered rain water from the 
cisterns to patients for cooking and 
drinking. The kitchen and laundry de- 
pend upon it. But on Thursday morning 
it was reported out of order and Dr. 
Schweitzer was called. The pump was 
removed to the workbench, which his 
assistant had brushed free of shavings 
.. . but only the surface. Dr. Schweitzer 
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“ . . THE LOW, red-roofed buildings of Dr. Schweitzer’s hospital.” 


This view shows structures in which the patients are hospitalized. 


took the wire brush, as would any good 
mechanic, and scoured the crevices of 
the bench as well. Then the pump was 
dismantled and the trouble found. A 
pebble had entered the valve. 

“Life here is not so romantic as Amer- 
icans think it is,’ Dr. Schweitzer said. 
“You have to give your time to many 
things; to build the new and repair the 
old. To be a success in Lambaréné you 
must be a mechanic, a farmer, a boat- 
man, a trader, as well as a physician and 
surgeon. So with many things needing 
to be done every day, I have little time 
to work at my philosophical writing.” 

Dr. Schweitzer showed me his tool 
shed with enough screws, nails, bolts— 
all carefully sorted and boxed—to stock 
a small hardware store. As we were 
leaving he pulled me back and pointed 
to a box just inside the door. Inside the 
box was some straw. “Here is a rat’s 
nest,” he said with childlike delight. 
“She has six little ones.” 

This place was not safe with a stranger 
around, mother rat decided, and out 
she popped. So did I. 

Dr. Schweitzer laughed. “The little 
ones may not be killed. They are left to 
grow till they are big enough to care 
for themselves. Then they will go out 
and the hole the mother came in will 
be repaired.” 

Then I was called to the “telephone,” 
the telephone being a native who stood 
before me with a message. “Would you 
like to see a little crocodile? Near the 
kitchen, please.” 

There on a table was a decapitated 
crocodile, the body perhaps two feet 
long. The native who had captured it 
stood proudly by. 

“The crocodiles here are not man- 
eating as are those along the Nile,” said 
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Mlle. Emma Haussknecht, “so we use 
them for food. And very good food it is, 
too. This afternoon we will give out 
pieces in the ration so that all may share, 
and there will be enough left for our 
supper, too.” 

“Will you pay the man for his catch?” 

“Yes. Two hundred francs.” 

I had watched Mlle. Emma presiding 
at a “market” near the kitchen that 
morning. Natives had brought green 
bananas (plantain) and each bunch 
was carefully weighed and paid for at 
the rate of three-and-a-half francs per 
kilogram. 

“How old is the crocodile?” I inquired 
of the native who had made the catch. 

“Quel age a-t-il?” he echoed. “How 
should I know? I am a human. He is 
an animal!” 

About four o'clock a “small tornado” 
came up and the heavy rain would con- 
tinue ti!l early morning hours. I returned 
to my room from the leper hospital, 
where I had been taking pictures, to 
wash my hands and rest. At five-thirty 
the “telephone” summoned me again. 
“Please come to Dr. Schweitzer’s room.” 

He was playing the piano, the one 
with pedal attachments given to him 
by the Paris Bach Society, and Dr. Groh 
was sitting at one end of the bench. I 
took the other. For that afternoon’s 
“organ” recital there was no crowded 
concert hall. Only two men—and two 
antelope fawn in a pen by the window. 
Those fingers, which that morning had 
been tightening bolts on the pump, could 
handle the intricacies of a fugue with 
equal ease. Surely the appeal of the man 
was his many gifts, I thought. Other 
humanitarians had given up oppor- 
tunities for fame, wealth, and ordinary 
comforts, but few had ever given up so 


much. . . . Then speculation faded, as 
did the light in that slowly darkening 
room. From outside came the steady 
roar of an equatorial downpour—a 
heavenly accompaniment to the music 
of Bach and Franck, and to Schweitzer’s 
own improvisings. 

“I play here every day for my ante- 
lope.” It was said simply and as a matter 
of fact. 


After dinner I went again to his room. 
Mlle. Emma had come, too, for ques- 
tions were to be asked and answered. 
She would bridge the chasm of language 
that separated us 

I asked him first about mysticism, 
because I had been impressed by his 
argument in The Decay and Restoration 
of Civilization that rational, analytical 
thought could carry us only so far and 
that mysticism took us beyond the fron- 
tiers of pure reason. Something like an 
answer coming to long puzzlement, in 
a flash of illumination, after we had 
ceased to struggle with our thoughts. I 
had been intrigued by his saying that 
those who are only wise with the wisdom 
of this world are veiled as by a cloud. 
If that is true, I had been pondering, 
then maybe our secular educators and 
publicists and our worldly-wise _politi- 
cians are blind leaders of the blind. So 
I asked him first about mysticism. 

“All deep thinking ends in mysticism,” 
he replied slowly. “Mysticism is not the 
privilege of 2 few. It is only that most 
persons do not carry their thinking to 
this height. When a man sees an animal 
and knows that he must help it, he has 
reached further in his thinking than 
the man who doesn’t go to the end in 
thinking about this animal—and kills it. 
Mysticism is not necessarily religious. 
In fact, it is seldom that religion is mys- 
tical, because most religions keep to tra- 
ditions and forms. And only high mysti- 
cism is religious—it grows out of spiritual 
meditation. Mysticism is not essentially 
found in historical religions but is 
found in highly religious individuals. 
But we are indebted to the historical 
religions for keeping traditions and 
passing on things of high value and im- 
portance; that is the great value of his- 
torical religions.” 

“How do you define God?” 

“God is the most spiritual of being. 
Spinoza and Lao-tse say ‘Identity of 
Primal Being. New and more recent 
definitions of God are only parables.” 

We were sitting at his writing desk. 
A kerosene lamp threw a warm, mellow 
light over piles of his correspondence, 
manuscript notes, books. His profile was 
shadowed on the wall behind him, 
tousled gray-black hair fell on his fore- 
head, and a tousled moustache divided 
the lower part of his massive face. 

He spoke again of mysticism. “Ec- 
stasy is unnatural and has nothing to do 
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with deep mysticism, or if so, it is a low 
form of mysticism. Ecstasies are psy- 
chiatric manifestations. They must not 
be confused with prayer. Real prayer is 
always meditation.” 

Without my asking he had moved on 
to discuss the subject I wanted most to 
know about. “Meditation has as its sub- 
ject the spiritual relation of man to the 
world. All deep thinking is prayer. Ask- 
ing for things is a low, naive form of 
prayer. Real prayer is finding peace in 
all that comes to you and not fretting 
against that which comes. There are 
mysteries that we cannot penetrate, and 
no man should pretend that he knows 
or understands the plan of God. We can 
only say that we will live and act in 
God's spirit and then peace may be in 
us. The best prayer is “Thy will be done,’ 
the prayer that God’s will should be 
done. 

The pause for translation seemed to 
give a new direction to his thought. “The 
innermost life of religion is that men are 
seeking peace. Peace is a matter of the 
inner life. It is most worthwhile when 
one man tells another how he looks and 
seeks for peace. It may be that he can 
help the other find it.” 


Then I asked whether man’s quest for 
self-interest, his struggle to gain su- 
premacy over others, was not making 
it difficult or impossible for him to find 
inward peace. 

“It is very hard for a person to follow 
the ideal of service in these days,” he 
replied. “Therefore, we mustn’t say that 
our action is only egotistical. I would 
not say so. If I were a pastor preaching 
against egotism I would have to ask 
myself what right I had so to speak to 
others. What we must recognize in other 
men is that we will have pity one for 
another, and indulgence one for the 
other. Sympathy toward others is one 
of the most spiritual qualities given us.” 

“But religious people seem always to 
be mixing up service and self-interest, 
don’t you think?” 

““Do not judge.’ It is marvelous that 
those words should have been said in 
the Sermon on the Mount. He who does 
not judge others has real freedom and 
true spiritual power.” 


This, I thought, was reminiscent of 
what he had written in Memories of 
Childhood and Youth. Early in life he 
had decided: “Only those who respect 


the personality of others can be of real 
use to them.” 

Memories of his youth. How full it 
had been. Fifty years ago he was twen- 
ty-five years old, had taken two gradu- 
ate degrees—one in philosophy and one 
in theology—and had been ordained as 
a curate. He was beginning his career as 
a theology professor, climaxed by his 
decision to take up medical studies and 
become a missionary. And now a half- 
century had passed since he began 
preaching at the Church of St. Nicholas 
in Strassburg. 

“In the last fifty years have you no- 
ticed any change in man’s spiritual de- 
velopment?” I asked. 

“Everything becomes harder for men. 
It is more difficult for them to be spir- 
itual. We are like the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. All that we can do is 
to give something to those lost sheep and 
bring them along the right way with 
mildness and humility.” 

Then Dr. Schweitzer quoted in Ger- 
man the last three verses of the 
eleventh chapter of St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel: “‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 


AT CAFETERIA food ration is served uncooked. Each patient brings a relative to prepare food, care for his needs. 
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of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.’ 

“We should feel very privileged when 
we can be of some use to someone or 
give something of value. Then it may be 
true for us that we will be meek and 
humble of heart. “Take my yoke ypon 
you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.’ This is the center of 
Jesus's teaching, and, when he is saying 
that, he is spontaneously giving us an 
insight into his thinking.” 

Most people, I thought, surely sense 
this concept of life’s meaning at one 
time or another, then lose it in the 
humdrum of living. I wondered if Dr. 
Schweitzer would have anything to say 
about the will, the determination to 
stick by our highest resolves. 

“What can be done to strengthen the 
will?” 

“There is no practical aid. But every- 
one must aim at it. The most helpful 
thing is to read the New Testament. 
Besides, Jesus is humble of heart, and 
Paul is the first to experience what Jesus 
can do in transforming a human being. 


To read the New Testament is a power- 
ful thing, a help better than any other. 
When I was giving confirmation classes 
as a pastor in Alsace, I did not empha- 
size creeds but sought to have my stu- 
dents memorize the words of Jesus and 
to teach them what these words can 
mean in later life.” 

The steady pounding of the rain on 
the galvanized roof was for a long while 
the only sound—that and the water fast 
dripping into puddlés under the eaves. 
What he was saying, I reflected, was 
not learned philosophy or technical the- 
ology. It was as simple as the New Testa- 
ment he revered. It was as simple as the 
experiences of the natives among whom 
he had come to live in the Gabon. 

How this plain room contrasted, I 
thought, with the gilded ballroom of 
that downtown Chicago hotel where 
thousands had crowded in, fifteen 
months before, to see him and hear him 
speak. The governor of the state, the 
mayor of the city, and the president of 
a great university had voiced eloquent 
words in praise of him. I recalled his 
opening words. Then he was just as sim- 
ple and direct. “I have been thinking 
since coming here of what you did to 


help us keep the hospital at Lambaréné 
going during the war years, when our 
sources of supply in Europe were closed 
to us. . . . You, my American friends, 
made it possible for us to carry on. .. .” 
The silence deepened. Dr. Schweit- 
zer’s head was slightly bowed over his 
clasped hands, a musician’s hands. Hands 
of an author, a mechanic, a farmer, a 
surgeon, a preacher. Hands of a man 
who carried on this work in Africa be- 
cause he had known for more than fifty 
years what Christendom only vaguely 
suspects, that to find his life a man must 
first lose it. What Mr. Practical Man has 
considered nonsense, or at best a curious 
paradox, had been proven true by this 
Alsatian philosopher. He had lost his life 
in the African forests and the world had 
beaten a path to his jungle door. Who 
in our day had more truly found his life 
—even in terms that Mr. Practical Man 
has known, of influence and prestige? 
This message, which I had been read- 
ing in the proof sheets of a new book, 
was crucial for the survival of our gen- 
eration: “We are at the beginning of 
the end of the human race. The question 
before it is whether it will use for bene- 
ficial purposes or for purposes of de- 


SUNDAY MORNING CHURCH service is conducted by Mile. Emma Haussknecht, who was translator for Dr. Schweit- 


zer in his conversations with the author. Here two local residents translate her words into Gabon province dialects. 
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struction the power which modern sci- 
ence has placed in its hands. . . . Our 
only hope is that the Spirit of God will 
strive with the spirit of the world and 
will prevail. . . . But there can be no 
Kingdom of God in the world without 
the Kingdom of God in our hearts. The 
starting point is our determined effort 
to bring every thought and action under 
the sway of the Kingdom of God. Noth- 
ing can be achieved without inward- 
ness. The Spirit of God will only strive 
against the spirit of the world when it 
has won victory over that spirit in our 
hearts.” 


Our interview was nearly over, but 
I had one more question to ask. I had 
to be sure in my own mind what the 
answer was to a question raised by 
friend months before, when we were 
reading and discussing a biography of 
Schweitzer. “Why didn’t he stay in 
Europe?” she asked. “There he could 
have inspired many others to go out as 
missionaries and also given another kind 
of inspiration to hundreds of thousands 
with his organ concerts. Why did he 
have to go to Africa to work with people 
who didn’t appreciate his greatness?” 

Now that I have seen him at work in 
Africa, I think I know the answer to 
that question: it is the influence of an 
example. 

So I broke our reverie with a last 
question. “Is example the main thing in 
influencing others, Dr. Schweitzer?” 
Without looking up, he replied: 

“Example is not the main thing. It 
is the only thing. Hope is renewed each 
time that you see a person you know to 
be deeply involved in the struggle. of 
life helping another person. You are 
the unaffected witness and must agree 
that there is hope for mankind. And 
those who are not so tied down to the 
struggle for existence—who are freer— 
must give the example of service. Those 
not tied down by suffering are called to 
help those who are chained by suffering. 
But they should not think, ‘Behold, I am 
giving an example’—that spoils it. Any- 
one who thinks of the example he will 
give to others is occupied with things 
he ought-not be doing. He has lost his 
simplicity. Only as a man has simplicity 
can his example influence others.” 


To the forest hospital on the banks 
of the Ogowe River fifty miles below the 
equator comes the only ambulance the 
native knows, a dugout canoe. Another 
patient engulfed in his world of pain is 
carried to the operating room. Soon the 
Doctor will be summoned to leave his 
organ-playing or his work on a book 
manuscript— —summoned to stop writing 
about “reverence for life” or talking 
about example—to put theory into prac- 
tice, to break another link in the long 
chain of man’s suffering. 
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ALBERT SCHWEITZER’S famous doctrine “reverence for 
life” extends to the life of animals. Here he feeds Leoni, a 
pet antelope. Each evening he plays piano for his pets. 








Vatican Controversy: 
“We Will Not Evade It” 


The initial reaction to the appoint- 
ment of an ambassador to the Vatican 
was over. No Congressional action could 
be taken upon it until January 8, at the 
earliest. But in every village, town and 
city in the United States, Protestants 
were talking, thinking, and planning the 
moves that will have to be taken to 
make sure that the meaning of the U.S. 
Constitution is not changed. 

The next few weeks were the critical 
ones. In the “breathing space” before 
discussion by Congress, Protestants will 
have to make sure that all America re- 
alizes the fundamental issue. Involved 
was not a fight between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, nor the struggle 
against Communism, but the principle 
that the U.S. could not, under its Con- 
stitution, recognize officially ,a single 
religion whether it be Protestant, Ortho- 
dox, Moslem, Hindu, or Roman Catholic. 

For the most part, Protestants real- 
ized this fact. Many of the nation’s 
Protestant churches and leading church- 
men repeatedly stressed these points in 
the past month. As Dr. T. Guthrie 
Speers, pastor of Baltimore’s large Brown 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, said, 
“First, we must do everything in our 
power to prevent this proposal of our 
President from splitting our country 
along the lines of religious prejudice. 
We must oppose this specific action that 
seems to us wrong and un-American and 
unfair, but we must not fall before the 
sin of harboring an inclusive prejudice 
against all Roman Catholics.” 

The plans of Protestants this month 
seemed to bear out Dr. Speers’ warning. 
The National Council of Churches, in an 
emergency five-hour meeting of its Gen- 
eral Board on Reformation Day, reached 
a unanimous agreement to oppose the 
appointment with every resource at its 
command. The General Board, com- 
posed of representatives of twenty-nine 
churches with some 30,000,000 mem- 
bers, stated, however, “We continue to 
stand ready to cooperate with Roman 
Catholics and other men of goodwill in 
working for peace. We have worked 
with them in the past and intend to do 
so in the future.” 

The Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., Dr. Harrison Ray An- 
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derson, last month issued a message to 
all Presbyterians (see text, P.L., Nov. 10) 
to join in the struggle to maintain U.S. 
religious freedom. Methodist Bishop 
Fred P. Corson of Philadelphia stated 
that the Council of Bishops of the 
Methodist Church, largest Protestant 
denomination in the U.S., is planning 
a “sustained and organized protest” 
against the Vatican appointment. Prot- 
estant ministers in Chicago voted to 
send a delegation to Illinois Senators 
Paul H. Douglas and Everett Dirksen 
to present the Protestant viewpoint. 
Alabama’s Montgomery Ministerial As- 
sociation sent a resolution to Senators 
Lister Hill and John Sparkman and re- 
ceived assurances from both senators 
that the appointment would be opposed. 
Other churches and church groups con- 
tinued to flood Washington with letters 
and telegrams, and some announced 
plans to send delegations to Washington 
in January to register their feelings with 
the President and the Congress. 

President Truman, in a press confer- 
ence late last month, said that he did 
not believe that the Vatican appoint- 
ment violated in any way the Constitu- 
tional principle of separation of church 
and state. He also said that it was his 
decision alone, and that he hoped critics 
of the move would get the matter off 
their chests so that Congress could con- 
sider the nomination in January. It was 
revealed a couple of days later that Mr. 
Truman had offered the post to Epis- 
copal layman Charles P. Taft last Janu- 
ary, but that Mr. Taft had turned it 
down and advised against any such 
move. 

The National Council of Churches, 
in a statement issued on Reformation 
Day, declared, in part: “The . . . Council 
is saddened and profoundly disturbed 
by the controversial issue that has been 
precipitated. . . . As Christians and as 
Americans we _ repudiate prejudice 
against Roman Catholics, and deplore 
religious dissention. This issue now 
thrust upon us, however, forces us, be- 
cause of conscience, to protest against 
what is to us an alarming threat to basic 
American principles. We believe that 
the appointment . . . would be wrong in 
principle, useless in practice, and would 
produce consequences both far-reaching 
and disastrous to the national unity of 
the American people. 
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“Taking a step which arouses reli- 
gious controversy, the President has done 
a grave disservice to our country. We 
are especially distressed by the pub- 
lished reports of his suggestion in a 
press conference that this is a time to 
‘fight it out.’ It is normal and whole- 
some in a democracy to ‘fight it out’ on 
political issues; but this is different. Re- 
ligious convictions lie deeper than poli- 
a 

“We earnestly express to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress our conviction 
that only a prompt withdrawal or re- 
jection of the President’s proposal can 
save this,country from a most unfortu- 
nate and unnecessary controversy. . . . 

“We did not choose this controversy. 

“We deplore it. 

“But we cannot and will not evade it.” 

The issue was joined. 


Thanksgiving, 1951 


Now thank we all our God 
With heart and hands and voices, . . . 


This week, with heart and hands and 
voices, millions of U.S. Christians were 
acknowledging God’s blessings. While 
they were bowing their heads in grati- 
tude—each person in the warm com- 
fortable church of his choice — many 
were thinking about the hordes of bare- 
foot, starving refugees in other coun- 
tries. And few thanksgiving prayers were 
complete without pleas to God to aid 
these people. 

Not that U.S. Christians have been 
neglecting relief work. Recently, with 
the increasing demand for relief, they 
have been increasingly responsive. They 
have been contributing food and clothes 
chiefly through their local churches, 
who in turn channeled it through such 
agencies as American Relief for Korea, 
Church World Service, and the Chris- 
tian Rural Overseas Program. 

Christians did some talking about the 
refugee problem last month at the sec- 
ond annual Inter-Church Aid Consulta- 
tion of the World Council of Churches, 
held in Geneva, Switzerland. Present 
were more than seventy Protestant, 
Anglican, Old Catholic, and Orthodox 
Church leaders from twenty nations, in- 
cluding the U.S. 

They agreed there were six “danger 
spots,” areas where refugees have only 
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voluntary agencies to which they can 
turn for aid. (International Refugee Or- 
ganization aid has now ceased for all 
refugees except displaced persons in 
process of emigration.) These danger 
spots included Trieste, Greece, Palestine, 
Turkey, and the Philippines. Especially 
singled out as a challenge for Christian 
action was the probiem of 850,000 Arab 
refugees in Palestine. 

Also urgent was immediate aid to the 
150,000 Mohammedan refugees recently 
forced from their homes in Bulgaria by 
the Communists. Early this month 
American Protestant and Orthodox 
churches launched a shipment bound 
for Turkey, where most of these refugees 
fled. The shipment—a carload of wheat, 
a carload of beans, and 25,000 pounds 
of clothing—was collected through the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program 
(CROP) and Church World Service. 

“In the spirit of that great teacher 
whom Christians worship and Moham- 
medans honor,” Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield, 
executive director of Church World 
Service, said at the launching ceremony 
in Philadelphia, this cargo goes 
from the Christians of America as a glad 
and voluntary gift to their Mohammedan 
brethren who have been expelled from 
Bulgaria because of their faith.” 

During the last week of October, 
United Nations Week, three “friendship 
food ships” from U.S. Protestant and 
Roman Catholic families embarked for 
Europe and Asia. The food, bound for 
Italy, Greece, Lebanon, Austria, Trieste, 
and India, was collected by CROP. 

This month a “Texas friendship food 
and fiber ship” is leaving Houston with 
cotton, peanuts, wheat, and rice for 
Japan and Korea. CROP has sent 5,400 


carloads to needy persons in thirty-two 
countries since 1947. 

Last month Benjamin Bushong, direc- 
tor of the Church World Service center 
at New Windsor, Maryland, announced 
that about 1,250,000 pounds of relief 
materials had been processed there dur- 
ing the vear ending September 30. 

Relief to Korea is handled chiefly by 
American Relief to Korea, Inc. Contri- 
butions continue to come into this 
agency, but with winter approaching, 
demand is very great. Since ARK’s for- 
mation, more than four million pounds 
of clothing, worth $3,500,000, were sent 
to that war-battered country. Now ur- 
gently needed are trousers, overalls, 
caps, gloves, mittens, mufflers, coats, 
bathrobes, shirts, sweaters, dresses, 
skirts, socks, stockings, blankets, bed- 
ding, underwear, and shoes. 


World Tour Planned 


For Presbyterians 

Next spring twenty-two Presbyterians 
will have the opportunity to take a 
25,000-mile trip around the world to see 
for themselves the work of the Church in 
foreign lands. 

Their transportation agent will be Pan 
American Airways; their guides, Presby- 
terian missionaries; their sponsor, Pres- 
byterian World Tours, an agency of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The traveling churchmen and women 
will leave New York on April 7 by air, 
moving westward to visit twenty-five or 
more major cities in more than a dozen 
countries. They will arrive fifty-nine days 
later in Geneva, Switzerland. 

On the way they will see such world- 
famous spots as the Taj Mahal. They 
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From those who have to those who have 
not. At left, a cheering dockside crowd 
launches a CROP “friendship food ship” 
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bound for Germany, Its cargo includes 
meat, lard, flour, cereal, wheat, and 
beans, collected by CROP in sixteen 
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will meet government officials and hear 
first-hand about the problems of the 
Orient, the Middle East, and Europe. 
Guided personally by missionaries, they 
will visit villages and rural areas to meet 
people and see what the Presbyterian 
Church is doing overseas. 

The travelers will visit Japan, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, India, 
Pakistan, Lebanon, Syria, Egypt, Italy, 
and Switzerland. In each country the 
group will see Presbyterian mission sta- 
tions, hospitals, schools, and _ special 
church projects. From ten to twenty 
missionaries will guide the travelers 
through each land. 

Among the high spots of the tour are 
the Allahabad Agricultural Institute in 
India, agricultural school developed by 
famous missionary Sam Higginbottom; 
United Church headquarters in Japan; 
the new Christian University, Chung 
Chi, in Hong Kong; Benares, India, cen- 
ter of the Hindu religion; and a pioneer- 
ing radio project in the Philippines 
which is teaching farmers agriculture, 
languages and the Bible over the air 
waves. In Hong Kong,,. the touring 
churchmen will hear missionaries discuss 
the future of the mission enterprise in 
China and the problem of Chinese refu- 
gees. In Lebanon, they will see one of 
the world’s most noted schools for 
women, the Church’s American Junior 
College in Beirut. The group may visit 
the Holy Land around Eastertime. Later, 
it will learn about the ecumenical church 
from representatives of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The first world tour ever conducted 
via scheduled airways, the trip has been 
planned to give the travelers the nearest 
possible to ideal weather in every place 
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mid-western states. Above, Chaplain Wil- 
liam E. Shaw distributes relief clothing at 
Presbyterian Orphanage, Taegu, Korea. 
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they visit. Cost of the trip will be $3,300, 
and the number will be limited to 
twenty-two men and women. Last 
month, Presbyterian World Tours re- 
ported twelve applicants so far. 
Formed two years ago to give travel- 
minded churchmen an opportunity for 
“travel with a purpose,” the organization 
wasn’t able to accept all the applications 
for its 1950 and 1951 tours of South 
America and Latin America. Inter-Amer- 
ican tours will be held again this summer. 
A Mexico-Guatemalan tour is scheduled 
from July 19 to August 16 and will cost 
$450. The Latin American tour (cost, 
$1,490) will take place August 2-30. 


New Jersey Synod Starts 
Industrial Chaplaincy 


The Synod of New Jersey will soon 
have the first state-wide industrial chap- 
laincy program in the history of the 
Presbyterian Church. This was author- 
ized by the synod at its 129th annual 
session in Atlantic City last month. The 
post of industrial chaplain for the synod 
will be filled probably by the first of next 
year. This is one of the first major moves 
by a U.S. Protestant church to serve 
industrial workers. New Jersey Presby- 
terians have, in addition, taken an active 
part in bettering labor-management 
relations. 

Dr. E. Lansing Bennett of Newark, 
city and industrial executive of the 
synod, said the synod’s action formalizes 
and extends to the entire state the pio- 
neering work done in the Newark-Eliza- 
beth area. 

There, in said, 


the year, he 


past 





Presbyterian ministers have reached 
more than 5,000 workers through shop 
meetings, noon-day services, talks with 
individual workmen, and visits to sick 
workers in homes and hospitals. 


Arkansas Church Colleges 


To Remain Separate 

Arkansas’s two Presbyterian-related 
colleges—College of the Ozarks, U.S.A. 
school at Clarksville, and the U.S. 
Church’s Arkansas College at Batesville 
—will continue as separate institutions. 
This decision, reached late last month 
after action by a U.S. Church committee, 
closes merger discussions between the 
two small but active colleges. 

The question of a site for the com- 
bined college was p2raaps the determin- 
ing factor in the closing of the merger 
negotiations. For the second time The 
College of the Ozarks, fully accredited 
and with an investment of more than 
$1,500,000 in campus, buildings, equip- 
ment, and a large library, was offered as 
the final site for the combined school. 
This, however, would have meant aban- 
donment of the Arkansas College loca- 
tion in Batesville. Similarly, a proposal to 
build a new campus for both schools at 
Batesville would have vacated the larger 
plant of The College of the Ozarks. 

Although the proposed merger has 
been abandoned, both colleges will be 
strengthened as a result of the discus- 
sions. The U.S. Church’s merger com- 
mittee stated that it “is confidently 
exploring plans to achieve through Ar- 
kansas College of Batesville the same 
objectives of Christian education that 





Repairing flood damage. Members of First Presbyterian Church, Manhattan, Kansas, 
remove ruined flooring in church basement. Total damage to church came to some 
$12,000, but Pastor E. Russell Lynn says congregation has “found a new challenge.” 
Manhattan Presbyterians have sent funds to other flood-hit churches, increased 
their benevolence giving, and are “becoming more and more aware of others.” 
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would have been accomplished by the 
proposed merger.” 

And the U.S.A. merger committee 
stated in one of its reports ,“. . . the 
facilities now owned by The College of 
the Ozarks, no indebtedness, its ac- 
credited rank, steps now being taken to 
strengthen its financial position, its excel- 
lent leadership and aggressive program, 

. and the conviction that this college 
has a unique contribution to make to 
our Church without competing with any 
other college, lead us to believe that The 
College of the Ozarks has a bright 
future.” 


Flood Relief Drive 
Nears $100,000 Mark 


With contributions still coming in, 
the Presbyterian Church’s effort to help 
congregations in flood-struck Kansas 
and Missouri has almost reached the 
$100,000 mark. 

As of November 1, more than 1,700 
churches and individuals had sent 
$96,820 to Flood Relief Committee 
treasurer Roger Johnson for use in the 
rebuilding of churches and manses. 

Gifts so far have come from every part 
of the nation, including the damaged 
churches themselves. One gift, totaling 
almost $200, was sent by the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Watertown, New 
York, to the badly damaged Second 
Church of Topeka. Watertown Pastor 
David B. Watermulder, when he was a 
student at the University of Kansas, con- 
ducted services at Topeka’s Second 
Church for two years. 

Fund treasurer Johnson again re- 
quested that all churches send in their 
flood relief offerings as soon as possible 
so that the fund total could be tabulated 
for allocation by the Flood Relief Com- 
mittee. Church Moderator Harrison Ray 
Anderson, who appointed the committee 
in August, suggested early this month 
that churches not already having taken 
a flood relief offering, might do so on 
Thanksgiving Sunday. 


Additions for Oldest 


America’s oldest life insurance com- 
pany—the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
—reached a new milestone last month. 

In Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, it ded- 
icated the cornerstone of its new home 
office building in the presence of prom- 
inent clergymen, educators, and _busi- 
ness and civic leaders. 

Founded in 1717 as the Fund for 
Pious Uses, the company was chartered 
in 1759 as the Fund for Relief of Poor 
and Distressed Ministers, Widows, and 
Orphans, Out of the original Fund group 
grew also the Presbyterian Church's 
present Board of Pensions. 
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_ The Greatest News for the 
Human Race in 1900 Years! 





Life Span- 
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A.D.100 1850 





Man’s Lengthening 


1900 











Here’s to Longer Life... May 
Yours Be Healthy and Happy! 





Long life means little without good Health! 

Proper nutrition is important to good 
health. As people grow older, they need 
more of certain food elements to keep up 
their strength and vitality. 

Since adequate amounts of these needed 
food elements are often lacking in the 
diets of older people, there is a widespread 
need for an easily digested food supple- 
ment such as Ovaltine to supply the miss- 
ing elements. Besides filling in this nutri- 
tional gap, Ovaltine can frequently be 
helpful when elderly people begin to have 
trouble with digestion or mastication or 

‘Pp. 
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Science Gives You LONGER 
LIFE... New Booklet Offers 
You Hints for Better Health 
to Enjoy Your Later Years! 


Longer life is yours today—thanks to 
modern science! 

Here is the amazing record— 

Since the turn of the century, over 
18 years have been added to a man’s 
average life span! 

In the days of the Roman Empire, 
the average length of life was 23 
years. In the United States it climbed 
to 40 years by 1850... to 49 years 
by 1900 . . . and now the average life 
span here is over 67 years and life 
expectancy is still increasing. 

This tremendous increase in life 
expectancy gives us many more years 
to enjoy the blessings of the earth. 
But—we cannot be completely happy 
in those later years unless we are 
enjoying good health. 

To point the way to the good health 
you must have to fully enjoy longer 
life, the makers of Ovaltine have pre- 
pared an informative booklet, which 
is yours for the asking. 


FREE Booklet Gives Pointers on 
How to Get the Most out of Life After 60! 


Learn how you can best enjoy the 
longer life that science gives you 
today. Get your copy of a fascinating 
new 24-page illustrated booklet filled 
with tips and pointers on how to get 
more out of life in the later years. 

The booklet is a storehouse of val- 
uable information on many subjects 
of interest to older folks and those 
who care for them. Besides a discus- 
sion of such things as the nutrition 
problems of elderly people and signs 
of dietary deficiencies, the booklet 
contains general health rules and 
other priceless information to help 
older adults live out their “Golden 
Years” in health and happiness and 
contentment. 


Valuable Free Booklet Offers 
Guide to Health and Happiness 


Send for your copy of this free 
24-page, illustrated booklet ‘‘Longer 
Life . . . and Better Health To Enjoy 
It!’ Use coupon at right. Do it now! 






Send for 
YOUR 


FREE 


OVALTINE— PL-1 
360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, lil. 
Please send me a FREE copy of your 
illustrated booklet, “‘Longer Life .. 
and Better Health To Enjoy It!” 


SASHA SHRSAOanaweweEe 


NAME. ....ccccccccccscccccccveees 
ADDRESS.....00+ eeecccecccocecess 
CITY. . .cccsccccccceccccscsececess 
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Preacher on horseback, Charles W. Rowlands portrays pioneer preacher John Mc- 
Millan in service celebrating the 175th anniversary of Pittsburgh’s Bethel Presby- 
terian Church. Greeting Rowlands is Samuel McMillan Fife, great-great grandson of 
Dr. McMillan, who founded the church in a log cabin home in November, 1776. 


Frontier Church 


Celebrates Anniversary 


In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, one of 
the nation’s landmark churches this 
month celebrated the 175th anniversary 
of its founding. It is Bethel Présbyterian 
Church, one of the first congregations 
organized when western Pennsylvania 
was America’s frontier. 

Founded in a rustic log cabin in the 
same year that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed, Bethel has been 
the “ancestor” of sixteen churches and is 
now growing so rapidly that the present 
congregation is planning to add a 
$150,000 wing to its building next 
spring. 

Situated in a rapidly-developing sub- 
urban area, the pioneer church has 
gained 631 new members in the past 
four years, bringing its current member- 
ship to more than 1,120. Since 1776, 
Bethel has had only six pastors. 

Bethel’s founder was one of the most 
famous frontier preachers of the eight- 
eenth century, the Reverend John Mc- 
Millan. Only twenty-four years old when 
he ministered in the area, Pastor Mc- 
Millan is credited with starting or 
helping to start fourteen churches in the 
Allegheny mountain region. The “Apos- 
tle of the West” also started Jefferson 
College, which later became Washington 
and Jefferson. 

Bethel started its anniversary celebra- 
tion last January, when its pastor, The 
Reverend Vance Yarnelie, preached a 
sermon about the history of the church. 
Each month since then the church has 
observed a special event in connection 
with the anniversary. 
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High point of the year-long celebra- 
tion was the summer Founder’s Day 
service, which Bethel held jointly with 
the Lebanon Presbyterian Church. When 
the Bethel Church was founded, it was 
called Peter's Creek Church, after the 
area. The parish was so far-flung that it 
soon was divided into West Peter's Creek 
and East Peter’s Creek, which became, 
respectively, the Bethel and Lebanon 
Churches. 

Meeting in South Park at the Old 
Stone Manse, the building which suc- 
ceeded the original log cabin and is now 
a museum, Bethel, Lebanon, and their 
“offspring” churches held an old-style 
camp meeting. Services were held in 
both morning and afternoon, the wor- 
shipers eating their basket dinners in 
between. 

Dr. McMillan, the founder, was rep- 
resented at the meeting by Charles W. 
Rowlands, a Bethel trustee and choir 
basso. Garbed as the booming-voiced, 
giant Dr. McMillan, Mr. Rowlands rode 
up to the manse on horseback, greeted 
the assembly, and gave a brief discourse 
composed of excerpts from Dr. Mc- 
Millan’s sermons. 


Rural Churchmen Hold 


First National Meeting 


Last month the rural church had a 
few things to say about its needs—and 
the nation’s need of it. In the rich black- 
soil country of central Illinois, 212 rural 
Presbyterian churchmen from twenty- 
two states met at the first national con- 
ference of the Presbyterian Rural Fel- 
lowship. 

The conference was held in Cham- 


paign. Host was the Prairieland Larger 
Parish, a group of five Presbyterian 
churches and one federated church near 
Champaign. Delegates discussed needs 
and opportunities of churches in the 
open country, in county seat towns, and 
on the fringes of metropolitan areas. 

“No church has a right to impose it- 
self upon a rural community,” said Dr. 
Henry S. Randolph, town and country 
church secretary of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, “unless it is making a 
contribution toward the enrichment of 
the life of the people and the com- 
munity.” 

Dr. Calvin Schnucker, professor of 
rural church at Dubuque Theological 
Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, was con- 
cerned about rural young people. Part 
of their confusion, he said, results from 
denominational isolationism. It’s not that 
there are too many churches, but that 
they do not work together enough. 

Another meeting of rural Presby- 
terians took place last month also. This 
conference, for West Coast rural Pres- 
byterians, was held in Portland, Oregon. 


Of People and Places 


Important church extension post. 
The Church’s Board of National Mis- 
sions recently announced the installa- 
tion of the Reverend Richard S. Mc- 
Carroll to the post of secretary for 
organization and development in the 
Board’s office of New Church Develop- 
ment. Mr. McCarroll’s responsibility is 
to promote the organization of new 
churches where they are needed and to 
advise local committees on establishing 
new churches. He also will serve pres- 
byteries and synods in extension work. 


Proposed merger approved. Second 
Presbyterian Church and St. Paul's 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
Trenton, New Jersey, have decided to 
merge. The united congregations will be 
Presbyterian in denomination, but will 
use the Evangelical and Reformed 
building. Dr. Russell W. Annich of 
Bethany Presbyterian Church, Trenton, 
has been serving as moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church’s session. The two 
congregations have worshiped together 
since last spring. The Reverend Alfred I. 
Sager is pastor of the Evangelical and 
Reformed church. 


Drive-in Communion, A drive-in 
Communion service pleased aged and 
ailing members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, North Platte, Nebraska, last 
month. The service was held in this 
manner because these members found 
it difficult or impossible to use the sanc- 
tuary steps for regular church services. 
Each auto was provided with an am- 
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plifying system. Boy Scouts were ushers, 
and elders served the elements. Pastor 
is the Reverend Harold M. Mallett. 


Beth El helps Westminster. Members 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Madison, Wisconsin, their new build- 
ing under construction, partook of Holy 
Communion last month in Madison's 
Beth E] Synagogue. They will continue 
to share the synagogue with the Jewish 
congregation until their building is com- 
pleted. Rabbi Manfred Swarsensky of 
Beth El said his people, happy to be of 
service, had rearranged their own 
schedule to accommodate the Presby- 
terians. Presbyterian pastor is the Rev- 
erend Richard E. Pritchard. 


New Jersey Synod’s first lay mod- 
erator. G. Ward Humphrey of Maple- | 
wood, New Jersey, was elected modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Synod of New | 
Jersey at its 129th annual meeting last | 
month. He is the synod’s first lay mod- 
erator. He is also secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men and 
a member of the board of managers of 
the National Council of Churches’ 
United Church Men (see P.L., Oct. 27). 





Mr. Saito goes to seminary. The Rev- 
erend Ichiro Saito, co-pastor of the 
Sakai Oshoji Protestant Church in 
Osaka, Japan, recently began studying 
at the Presbyterian San Francisco The- 
ological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cali- 
fornia—his passage, tuition, room, and 
board all taken care of by persons and 
groups interested in his getting further 
training. The Seminary has guaranteed 
him a year’s tuition, room, and board. 
Chaplains, officers, and enlisted men of 
Camp Sakai, Osaka, Japan, paid for his 
passage to California. And the Trade 
Winds Club of First Presbyterian 
Church, Oakland, California, will pay 





his return voyage to Japan. Presbyterian 
Army Chaplain Caesar J. Auerbach was 
one of the leaders in this inter-church 
venture. 


Pennsylvania ministers honored. 
Eight ministers who served in the 
Presby terian Church twenty-five and 
more years were honored by fellow pas- 
tors at a recent meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Clarion, Pennsylvania. They 
are: the Reverend Harry T. Chisholm, 
interim pastor of the Presbyterian 
Churches of Sligo and Callensburg; the 
Reverend Ruel E. Keirn, evangelist; the 
Reverend F. Benton Shoemaker, interim 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Reynoldsville; the Reverend Leo Tait, 
pi astor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Brockway; the Reverend J. Wallace 
Fraser, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of New Bethlehem; and three 
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Christmas Gifts that Mean the Most 


The most meaningful Christmas gifts are those which carry the 
true spirit of Christmas and continue to carry this spiritual message 
day after day, month after month. A subscription to The Upper 
Room is that kind of a gift. 


Spiritual Message: Every day for a whole year this 
Christmas gift brings a message of inspiration, comfort 
and joy. Here are gathered the choice devotional mes- 
sages and prayers of people around the world, together 
with a suggested Bible reading and a thought for the 
day. 

Inexpensive: A subscription to The Upper Room-—six bi- 
monthly issues with a page for each day—costs only 
fifty cents—less than a cent a week. 

Easy to order: Just make a list of the names and ad- 
dresses to whom you would like to send a subscription 
and mail us that list with 50 cents for each name. We 
will send an attractive gift card in your name and send 
The Upper Room for the ensuing year. 


Special pocket edition for service men and youth, exactly the same 
as the regular edition except in size. Fits pocket or purse, handy to 
carry. If this edition is desired, simply specify pocket edition. 
Same price as regular edition. Order NOW for prompt service. 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE 4, TENN. 


Use The ey Room as a Christmas Greeting—17 copies of the January-February number 
(the beautiful full-color reproduction of Raphael's Small Cowper Madonna on the cover) 
and 17 Christmas mailing envelopes for $1. 





OUR ADVERTISERS are pled to bring their products and services to your attention—and are especially 
pleased when you order and tell them you read Presbyterian Life. 
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TO BRIGHTEN PRESENT ROBES 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
Write for catalog C-20 (choir apparel). | 
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NEWS 
People and Places—Cont’d. 


men ordained by the Presbytery but not 
now serving in it: the Reverend Albert 
A. Bird, retired; the Reverend George 
T. B. Davis, evangelist; and the Rev- 
erend William Reginald Wheeler. 


Bicycling pastor retires. Philadel- 
phia’s “bicycling parson” (P. L., Mar. 19, 
'49) has retired. For fifty-three years Dr. 
George B. Pence, former pastor of Evans 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, has re- 
lied on his bicycle to get him where he 
wanted to go. He has nothing against 
automobiles, but bike-riding, says he, is 
good exercise, and it’s inexpensive. 
When he moved to Waukeshah, Wis- 
consin, early this month, he took his 
bike with him. He left behind a record 
of thirty years’ service to the Evans 
Memorial Church and several terms as 
vice-moderator of the Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery. 

October Christmas. About 120 per- 
sons sang Christmas carols and looked at 
Christmas films last month in the Ho- 
boken Presbyterian Church, Blawnox, 
Pennsylvania. It was a party sponsored 
by the Women’s Association in order to 
dispatch gifts to a Tennessee National 
Missions station in the proper spirit— 
and in time for a December Christmas 
there. 


Rochester’s workmen. Thirty-seven 
men from seven churches in the Presby- 
tery of Rochester, New York, worked 
241 hours recently painting Rochester's 
Trinity Church. They call themselves, 
appropriately, the Men’s Work Com- 
mittee. 


First citizens. The Reverend Roe B. 
Lewis, one of the first American Indians 
with a Presbyterian seminary degree, 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
Cook Christian Training School in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Mr. Lewis, part Pima 
and part Papago, is a graduate of Tucson 
Indian Training School, of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, and of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary. 

@ Last month another American Indian 
assumed a pastoral post. Mr. Lawrence 
Porter, a 1942 graduate of Tucson In- 
dian Training School and a graduate of 
Whitworth College and San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, was ordained to 
the Presbyterian ministry at the Spald- 
ing Presbyterian Church, Spalding, 
Idaho. A Pima, he will be minister to 
the Nez Perce Indians in Lapwai, Idaho. 


Three moderators Brubaker. The of- 
fice of moderator seems to run in the 
Leland Brubaker family of Sturgis, 
Michigan. Three of the Brubakers, mem- 
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bers of the Sturgis Presbyterian Church, 
are moderators. Mr. Brubaker is mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Western 
Michigan; Mrs. Brubaker is moderator 
of the Presbyterial of Western Michi- 
gan; and their son, Robert, is moderator 
of the youth presbytery. 


Five delegates Wilbanks. Last month 
at the Texas Synod and Synodical meet- 
ings there were six Wilbanks present. 
Mrs. T. J. Wilbanks of Texarkana rep- 
resented the Paris Presbyterial; Mrs. 
T. Winston Wilbanks of Canyon, Texas, 
presbyterial delegate; Mrs. Harry E. 
Wilbanks of Dallas, secretary of West- 
minster Fellowship in the Synodical; 
Dr. T. J. Wilbanks, pastor of the Pine 
Street Presbyterian Church, Texarkana; 
and his sons, the Reverend T. Winston 
Wilbanks, and the Reverend Harry E. 
Wilbanks of Canyon and Dallas, respec- 
tively. 


Dedications. At Union Theological 

Seminary in New York last month, a 
new building—Auburn Hall—was dedi- 
cated. It was presented to Union by the 
directors of Auburn Seminary, which 
moved to New York in 1939 and be- 
came associated with Union. 
@ In Tucson, Arizona, a new modern 
church building was dedicated last 
month for Trinity Presbyterian Church 
(Dr. Glenn C. McGee, pastor). Next 
year Trinity will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. The congregation has 
jumped in size, since its organization, 
from sixty-five members to 2,000. 


@ A new Christian education buildin 
was recently dedicated for the Arcadia 
Presbyterian Church, Arcadia, California 
(Dr. J. Davis Barnard, pastor). 

@ Dedication services were held last 
month for the reconstructed Bentleyville 
Presbyterian Church building (Reverend 
R. P. Lippincott, pastor) in Bentleyville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Anniversaries. Presbyterian - related 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, last month observed the 125th 
anniversary of its founding. 

@ Now celebrating its 100th year is 
the Presbyterian-related University of 
Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

@ Last month members of First Presby- 
terian Church, Galion, Ohio (the Rev- 
erend Henry W. Kunce, pastor) ob- 
served their church’s centennial. 

@ A centennial was recently observed 
by members of First Presbyterian 
Church, West Newton, Pennsylvania. 
Pastor is the Reverend George A. Buc- 
hanan. 

@ Calvary Presbyterian Church, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was sixty years old last 
month. Pastor is the Reverend Reuben 
Tjaden. 

@ Members of Brighton Presbyterian 
Church, Seattle, Washington (the Rev- 
erend Evert Leon Jones, pastor) cele- 
brated their church's fiftieth anniversary 
last month. 

@ The Reverend Seth N. Genung re- 
cently marked the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his pastorate at Second Presby- 
terian Church, Troy, New York. 
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Standing room only. The Princeton Seminary Choir (rear) and the Beaver College 
Choir (middle) sang before 3,200 at the Presbytery of Philadelphia’s mass rally 
last month in the city’s jammed Academy of Music. The rally was a high point in 
the presbytery’s observance of Presbyterian Week. Hundreds were turned away. 
Earlier that week the Church’s new Stated Clerk, Dr. Eugene C. Blake, and the new 
General Council Secretary, Dr. Glenn C, Moore, were installed in their offices. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Hong Kong Christian College 
Aids Refugee Students 


A new Christian university for “over- 
seas” Chinese youth opened in Hong 
Kong this fall under the new Asia pro- 
gram of the United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China. 

Barred by the Chinese Communist 
Government from aiding the twelve 
Chinese Christian colleges with which 
it has been affiliated for years, the Board 
last spring launched its program of as- 
sistance to Chinese students in Asia and 
the United States. 

Named Chung Chi (Worship Christ) 
College, the school was founded by a 
group of Chinese, British, and Ameri- 
cans. Its budget for the year 1951-1952 
is approximately $37,000, of which the 
United Board has underwritten $20,000. 
The remaining funds will be raised 
locally, chiefly from tuition fees. 

This fall the school announced plans 
for admission of 200 freshmen during 
1951-1952. They will study Chinese, 
English, principles of economics, Chi- 
nese history, mathematics or science, 
and introduction to philosophy. 

The new school will ease a situation 
that has troubled authorities in Hong 
Kong since the influx of Chinese youth 
from the mainland began. Hong Kong 
University, the only full-fledged univer- 
sity of higher learning in the British 
crown colony, has been overtaxed for 
some time. In addition, the University 
gives all instruction in English, and sets 
standards in that language that the col- 
leges on the mainland long ago aban- 
doned. As a result, hundreds of students 
living in Hong Kong have been in need 
of educational facilities. 

According to the United Board, earlier 
hopes of placing Chinese students in 
the Christian colleges in Japan, the 
Philippines, and India, have dwindled. 
“Immigration barriers are serious, if not 
insuperable barriers in all three coun- 
tries,” the Board stated. “A command of 
Japanese is necessary for work in almost 
all Japanese institutions; English stand- 
ards in India are more literary than those 
in China. Government entrance require- 
ments in India differ greatly from re- 
quirements for graduation from Chinese 
schools. . . . Faced with this situation, 
the trustees have agreed that our goal... 
for Chinese students can be better met 
by such developments as Chung Chi. 

Many refugee young people have also 
fled to Formosa, and the four govern- 
ment institutions there have become 
seriously overtaxed. There is no Chris- 
tian college on Formosa, but alumni and 
former professors of Christian colleges 
in China have held several meetings in 
the last six months to consider starting 
one, 
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KOREA: 


e the barns are gone 
© the animals are slaughtered 
e and the homes are a shambles 





It was night and little six-year-old Chan-Hi was 
awakened by loud voices at the door. She hid behind 
the half fallen chimney of her home. She stared, 
frozen with fright, as the bayonet raised against 
her father plunged downward. She saw it enter 
her father’s body and watched the soldier pull the 
crimson blade out and wipe it on her father’s coat. 
Her mother screamed as another soldier tore her 
from her husband’s body and ran, carrying her out 
of the door. The screams continued outside some 
place—and then ceased. 

Chan-Hi waited for the rest of the night and all 
the next day for her mother to come back. But 
the second night some soldiers came prowling and 
she sneaked out. Then she walked for three weeks. 
One day, an American gave her half a chocolate 
bar to eat and she tried to eat grass as the other 
refugees were doing. But she had given up hope 
and had decided to just sit and wait to die when a 
GI picked her up. Now she is in a Christian Chil- 
dren’s Fund orphanage. 

The CCF is caring for children, whose histories 
are not so different from Chan-Hi’s, in 14 Korean 
orphanages. But several thousands are still hun- 
gry and homeless. Such children can be “adopted” 
at ten dollars a month and there is no obligation 
to continue the child’s care beyond the first year 
unless the contributor desires to do so. The child 
will be cared for in a CCF orphanage-school and 
ean be corresponded with, if you wish. You will 
receive the child’s name, address, picture and in- 
formation about him or her. 

Victory and Peace cannot be won by guns alone. 
Bread and love are at least as important. 

Children may also be “adopted” at the same cost 
in CCF orphanage-schools located in Free China, 
Hong Kong, Japan, Philippines, Okinawa, Malaya, 
Burma, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, Lebanon, Fin- 
land, Lapland, Western Germany and Puerto Rico. 


For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 
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HIS ADVERTISEMENT GOT RESULTS 


A reader of Presbyterian Life writes: ‘‘You may be interested to know that throug! 
« 15 issue of Presbyterian Life we have secured the services of a Director of 
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Christian Education. Thank you for your assistance in this matter.'' For rates on advertisements for 
church personnel, write Presbyterian Life, 321 $. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa., attention Advertising Department. 
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Children, Intermediate 


Now, a complete col- 
lection — de- 
i owns for 
children’s groups. 
Also for adult and 
intermediate choirs in 
many rich, colorful 
fabrics. Write today 
for FREE Choir Gown 
booklet Y60. Budget 
Plan. Samples on_re- 
west. Ask about Con- 
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“We Are Glad to be Back” 

What does his mission field look like to a missionary 
when he first returns to it after a furlough in America? 
Here are excerpts from four “first letters after fur- 
lough.” 


Marabelle Taylor, missionary nurse in West Africa: 

“Home again. And there is no place like home, even 
when it is the tropical jungles of Africa. I am quickly 
getting used to powdered milk, no cream, rancid 
butter when oleo isn’t to be had, moldy bread, damp 
bed linens, moldy pillows, wet towels, and rusty pans. 

“The first Sunday back was Communion Sunday. 
During the beautiful Communion services of Amer- 
ica, I wondered if ever I could feel the same in Africa. 
There wasn’t long to wonder. My heart was warmly 
stirred last Sunday. True, the church was badly in 
need of a new coat of whitewash, the rough cement 
floor was damp from the rain that had come in 
through the leaking roof. The pews were hard and 
narrow and straight. The bread, almost too tough to 
chew, was served from pie plates. But I was home, 
the sermon was good, the soft humming or singing of 
the Communion hymns of the congregation in the 
deep African tones thrilled me, and the Lord was 
very near. \ 

“At the hospital, the work has continued to grow; 
you have to plow through mobs of patients to get to 
the clinic. I love my job and I'm more certain than 
ever that I wouldn't change places with anyone.” 


Dr. Arthur L. Carson, president of Silliman Univer- 
sity, Philippine Islands: 

“My first impression of affairs in the Philippines 
and Silliman University was better than I had dared 
to hope. Not all of our problems have been solved. 
There can be no doubt, however, of real progress in 
many lines. The new gymnasium gives us, at long last, 
a place where university programs can be carried on 
without dependence on weather. The new education 
building and Silliman Hall are real university edifices. 
Even if we have to fall back on simpler wooden huts 
as supplementary classrooms, a pattern has been 
established for the future campus. 

“We are rejoicing in the prospect of building the 
new hospital wing, but the dormitories represent the 











Livingston Bentley Arthur L,. Carson 








greatest need of the school if we are to maintain the 
character-building emphasis that has marked the his- 
tory of Silliman.” 


The Reverend Ernest Mathews, executive secretary 
of the Mexico Mission: 

“As we descended from the giant DC-6 airplane, 
we were thrilled to see a huge delegation of Presby- 
terians welcoming us back to their land. 

“A reception of a different nature was given me 
the next Saturday. I went to preach in a village where 
Protestant work is just beginning. The service began 
about sundown in the backyard of one of the thatched 
homes. I noticed some exciting conversation among 
listeners in the background; but it wasn’t until after 
the sermon that the reason became known—we were 
being summoned before the ‘mayor,’ and the village 
policeman was present to see that we went. 

“Four of us went to see the authorities, while the 
others remained in prayer. The meeting with the 
mayor was a solemn one, though it quickly became 
evident that he was being used by a small group of 
villagers who did not want the Gospel preached in 
that town and who were looking for some pretext 
to keep out the Protestants. Since no good case 
could be made, the mayor warned us that he would 
consult his superiors and dismissed us. Returning to 
the house, we found the brethren still praying—and 
their prayers had been effective.” 


The Reverend Livingston Bentley, missionary in 
Iran: 

“How happy and thankful we are to be back in 
Tabriz at last. Everywhere we have been treated with 
courtesy and kindness by friends, here and all along 
the way from Baghdad to Tabriz. 

“It is interesting to see some changes, some im- 
provements, such as the avenue and sidewalk up our 
way. Sometimes I feel overwhelmed by the greetings 
I get from the street children, shopkeepers, and others 
along the way. I hear my little Charandab children 
prayed for our safe journey; I'm eager to start work 
with them again. The people in the Charandab center 
where we have been working are eager to have the 
clinics and the little kindergarten groups started 
again. 








Ernest Mathews Marabelle Taylor 
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“bat Shall 3 Render Cinto the Lord For All Bis Benelits Coward We?” 








I WILL TAKE THE CUP OF SALVATION AND CALL 
UPON THE NAME OF THE LORD 


I WILL PAY MY VOWS UNTO THE LORD NOW IN THE 
PRESENCE OF ALL HIS PEOPLE 
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' Your Church and Its Benevolence Program 
Need Your Gift of Gratitude 


Only Thirty-seven Days to the End of the Church Year 











BOOKS 


A Call to Christians 


Some new books show how our faith can be applied to personal, 


social, and international problems through vigorous Christian living 


By CHAD WALSH 


__ of mine once said, “The 
wonderful thing about Elton True- 
blood is that he’s about ten years ahead 
of the general public—and only ten 
years.” This explains why the books that 
have flowed year by year from Professor 
Trueblood’s pen are especially valuable. 
He is able to sense a problem before it 
becomes very vivid to the man in the 
street, and he has the further ability to 
express himself in a simple, readable 
style so that people of all educational 
levels can understand the really basic 
questions that he handles in one book 
after another. 

In Foundations for Reconstruction 
he took the Ten Commandments and 
showed that they are as needed and ap- 
plicable today as when Moses walked 
down the mountain with two stone tab- 
lets in his hands. This book was pub- 
lished some years before the gambling 
scandals, five-per-center revelations, 
deep-freeze tales, and cribbing at West 
Point made the most sluggish newspaper 
scanner realize that the moral foundations 
need to be put back under American life 
~—and fast. Another book—Alternative to 
Futility—came along when the cell 
movement, now growing rapidly every- 
where, was still no more than a rumor 
to most churchgoers. 

Elton Trueblood’s latest book, The 
Life We Prize (Harpers, New York, 218 
pages, $2.50) hits the bookstands at just 
the right time. A fair number of people— 
and their ranks are increasing—are be- 
ginning to ask, “What does the way of 
life represented by western Europe and 
America really stand for?” It is not 
enough to deplore and denounce the 
Communists. Something definite has 
never been deteated by something nega- 
tive. A wistful longing can be detected 
here and there to find a deeper meaning 
in the Western tradition than hatred of 
Stalin and a love for the fleshpots of ma- 
terial prosperity. 

The Life We Prize reveals more sim- 
ply and convincingly than any book I 
have read, the real roots of the way of 
life that we instinctively struggle to pre- 
serve but only half understand. The 
roots are Jerusalem and Athens. The 
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sense of God and moral dedication 
comes tor the most part from our Jewish 
and Christian birthright, but it has been 
combined with the faith in reason and 
mental discipline that was the unique 
glory of Greece. This double heritage 
has produced a civilization unlike any 
other on the face of the earth: a concept 
of freedom with responsibility, of the in- 
finite value of each human being, cou- 
pled with the belief that a man may find 
himself in situations where he will gladly 
and willingly give his life for something 
greater than himself. 

For the greater part of the book, the 
author deliberately avoids stating his 
case in terms of religion. In this way he 
establishes common ground with the hu- 
manists. But a final chapter, “A Basic 
Faith,” magnificently shows the Chris- 
tian undergirding of the entire Western 
way ot life, and gives about the best 
briet sketch of sturdy but interdenomi- 
national Christianity that I have ever 
seen. 

The book is a manifesto, a reply to 
the Communist Manifesto. But it will 
not make some Americans happy. It is 
also a manifesto against those who see 
nothing in our way of life beyond the 
second car in the garage, and whose 
method of preserving the American tra- 
dition is to search under every bed for 
the Communists that aren’t there. There 
is no complacency in The Life We Prize. 
It pictures the fullest ideal of human life 
that this planet has witnessed, but it is 
also a battle call to make the ideal into 
a reality. At times there is an Old Testa- 
ment quality to the book, as it proclaims 
both God’s love and his righteousness, 
and summons the reader to deeper 
commitment—and action. 

Professor Trueblood’s latest work 
brings to mind Let Us Live for God 
and the Nations, a paper-bound book 
for discussion groups, edited by Paul 
Newton Poling (Division of Social Edu- 
cation and Action, Board of Christian 
Education, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
Philadelphia, 126 pages). This guide 
which is very intelligently worked 
out, appears highly usable, is more Bib- 
lical and thoroughly grounded in Chris- 
tian teaching than most discussion 
manuals about world affairs. Among the 


questions dealt with are the problems of 
security, national sovereignty, Point 
Four, and—inevitably—the USSR. I 
thought I detected a slight pacifist slant 
in some of the discussion questions, but 
it this is the case no one should be un- 
duly troubled, seeing that the armed-to- 
the-teeth philosophy has no lack ot vocal 
spokesmen throughcut the land. This 
book has been tried experimentally on 
different sorts of discussion groups, and 
always with outstanding results. I pre- 
dict very wide use of it, and believe it 
will clarify the thinking of many people 
who get more confusion than enlighten- 
ment from their newspaper reading. 

I should like to report that I have at 
last found a really good “peace-ot-mind” 
book. Mention of it belongs here be- 
cause the state of the world is such that 
the jitters are our normal state and we 
cannot act efficiently in big or little 
matters until our nerves quit jumping 
up and down. Faith Must Be Lived 
(Harpers, New York, 188 pages, $2.50) 
is written by Harry Milton Taylor, min- 
ister of a large Methodist Church, and 
a man widely experienced in dealing 
with troubled persons. The book is out- 
standing on several accounts. There is a 
complete lack of sweetness-and-light 
sugar-coating. Dr. Taylor recognizes 
psychological and spiritual problems for 
the thorny and complicated things they 
are. He offers no cure-all. He welcomes 
the collaboration of the physician and 
the psychiatrist in certain types of prob- 
lems. And the other thing is that the 
faith which must be lived is not a misty 
belief in a kind of grandfather in heaven. 
It is Christianity at top strength, ex- 
pressed in language that no one can mis- 
take. Readers of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
who have already seen several chapters 
of Dr. Taylor's book will understand 
what I mean when I say that it should 
not be confused with the short-cut, 
soothing-syrup panaceas that the book 
stores have been offering to troubled 
souls.* 

In Brief 

Roland H. Bainton, The Travail of 
Religious Liberty (Westminster, Phila- 
delphia, 272 pages, $4.00). Biograph- 
*“Tension,” September 29; “Guilt,” October 13; 


“Maturity,” October 27, and “Confidence,” No- 
vember 10. 
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ical studies of men famous as persecutors 
or as victims of religious intolerance. Dr. 
Bainton, author of a life of Luther which 
I reviewed last year, writes with ease 
and simplicity, and presents a sharply 
edged picture of the slow growth of 
religious tolerance and its precarious 
status today. 

Samuel H. Miller, The Life of the 
Soul (Harpers, New York, 158 pages, 
$2.00). A devotional book somewhat 
like Thomas Kelly’s famous Testament of 
Devotion, but not as radiant. However, 
it succeeds in restoring the “inwardness” 
and personal quality to faith, and is 
especially good in the treatment of lone- 
liness and the “dread of religion.” 

John Tettermer, I Was a Monk 
(Knopf, New York, 281 pages, $3.50). 
The autobiography of a Roman Catholic 
monk who lost his faith in the traditional 
creeds and left the monastery. His final 
religion seems to have been a vaguely 
defined but warm-hearted mysticism. In 
writing of his monastic life, he recalls it 
with a tenderness close to nostalgia. For 
Protestant readers, the book gives an il- 
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A book which makes clear the 
common ground shared by 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians alike. 


The Structure of 
the Divine Society 


@ By F.W. DILLISTONE. As a contribution toward inter- 
church cooperation and the Ecumenical Movement, Dr. 
Dillistone presents a fresh treatment of the Doctrine of 
the Church — emphasizing the Covenant and Organic 
Theories. He shows why the churches must fully under- 
stand these basic ideas before they can unite for action. 
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luminating idea of day-by-day routine 








behind the monastic walls. 
Emil Brunner, The Scandal of Chris- 


PLEASE MENTION Presbyterian Life when writing for 
these books, or when buying them in book stores. 





tianity (Westminster, Philadelphia, 116 
pages, $2.00). Here one of Europe’s 
greatest theologians explains why Chris- 
tianity has always seemed foolishness or 
an insult to vast numbers of people who | 
depend on unaided common sense or | 
reason to solve all mysteries. A very 
shrewd book, and written so that it is 
read easily. 





Shoemaker’s Saga 





4 OUR Day, missions to non-Christian 
people across the street, or ten thousand 
miles from the Church, are generally 
accepted as integral to our religion. It is 
a strain on the imagination of a twen- 
tieth century Christian to realize that two 


The Smith Goodspeed Bibles 





A modern translation designed to bring to the modern 
mind the timeless meaning of the Bible. Not a revision of older 
translations but a New translation for the present by present-day 
scholars. Bibles and Testaments in 19 handsome editions. Wide 
range of bindings and prices. Write for free descriptive circular, 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
The University of Chicago Press + 5750 Ellis Avenue + Chicago 37, III. 

















hundred years ago Christ’s command, 
“Go ye into the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” was regarded 
by large sections of Protestantism as hav- | 
ing been fulfilled long ago by the Apos- | 
tles. Yet this was the widespread atti- | 
tude in England when young William | 
Carey, self-educated Dissenter minister | 
and shoemaker, was fired with a desire | 
to share his religion with people in parts 
of the world he had never seen. 

A most human and readable account 
of Carey’s dramatic life has been written 
by William L. Woodall, a Presbyterian 
pastor of Vienna, Ohio. Titled William | 
Carey of India (Pageant Press, New | 
York, 1951, $2.50), the book is suitable | 
for adults and young people alike, and | 
leaves a compelling conviction that the | 

| 
| 
| 





world mission and the church-on-the- 
corner are branches of the same tree, 


ANNUITIES 
ANNUITIES 


ANNUITIES 


Send today for an interesting free booklet, “A Gift That Lives” 


which tells of a remarkable Annuity Plan—operating over 100 
years—that provides you with a SAFE, GENEROUS, LIFE- 
LONG INCOME and at the same time makes possible the 
continuance of a great vital Christian work ... the world- 
wide distribution of the Bible. Write THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
SOCIETY, Dept. PL211 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





both essential to its life. J.W.H. 
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FAMILIAR CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


New 10-minute recording by the 
COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR 


EXCELLENT FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 





PROCEEDS FROM ALL RECORDS GO TO 
BENEFIT COLUMBUS BOYCHOIR SCHOOL 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
OTHER SACRED AND SECULAR RECORDS AVAILABLE. 
MAKE FINE GIFTS THAT LAST. 
SUGGESTED CONTRIBUTION—$3.00 PER RECORD. 





The Columbus Boychoir School 
Box 350 Princeton, New Jersey 





HE-MAN VOICE! 


STRENGTHEN your voice this tested scien- 
tifle way. Yes—you may now be able to 
improve the POWER of your speaking and 
singing voice . im the privacy of your 
own room! Self-training lessons, mostly 
silent. No music required. 
Write TODAY for Eugene 
FREE BOOK Feuchtinger’s great book- 
ee °° evelop a Successful Voice.*’ 
7 ! You must state your 
age. Booklet mailed postpaid in plain wrap- 
r ll call. Send your name 
ind age RIGHT NOW! Prefect Voice Insti- 
tute, S. Clinton St., Studio 21-60, 
Chicago 6. tI. 
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DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, ete. 


THE “Wonrce COMPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET, 











courax, 1owa _ | the Reverend Charles H. Schmitz. 








IF YOU ARE PLANNING to go away to college 
next year, you will find a helpful directory on 
pege 38. 





MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
Sample FREE « Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 

















Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 
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+ SCUDIOSn« + 
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Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1114 S. 4th St., Greenville, It. 





RADIO AND TV 


Five hundred churchmen 





| By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


Nerwon RELIGIOUS BROADCASTS are 
important, but for steady “grass 
roots” effectiveness there is nothing that 
can equal the well-done local broadcasts 
of a man known and respected in his 
own community. Nonetheless, the local 
broadcasts must combine religion with 
skill in the special requirements of radio 


jor television communication. To learn 


these skills, ministers and other religious 
leaders in increasing numbers are study- 
ing in the workshops and institutes con- 
ducted across the naticn by the Broad- 
casting and Film Commission under the 
guidance of its educational director, 


During the first nine months of this 
year, there were six workshops in loca- 
tions as far apart as Connecticut and 
California, Canada and Georgia. A work- 
shop is a week in length, except for one 
intensive workshop which required a 
month of participation and was held this 
August at Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. There were thirteen one- 
and two-day institutes with more than 
five hundred participants. Among the 
delegates at Butler were Christian na- 
tionals from as far away as Lebanon, 


| India, Japan, and the Philippines. 


At a workshop, the participants re- 
view the central issues of the Christian 
faith. Radio and television programs are 
created and produced. New program 
types and ideas are developed. The par- 
ticipants determine goals and policies of 
religious broadcasting for the considera- 
tion of denominations and local councils 
of churches. 

Ministers and other leaders react with 
enthusiasm to these experiences. Here 
are typical comments: 

“All of the ministers I talked with 
were really glad to have had this oppor- 
tunity to get down to brass tacks about 
some of our radio problems.” 

“The thing about workshop experi- 
ence that continues to impress itself 
upon me is the vast opportunity which 
is before us.” 





“Although I have been broadcasting 


Broadcasting Know-How 


develop skills in radio 


and television workshops 


for the past three years, this study has 
opened entirely new fields and given me 
new techniques. There will be a definite 
improvement in my radio ministry.” 

“At the College of Wooster Workshop 
we gained new insights into the possi- 
bilities of the wonderful media. Mr. 
Schmitz brought an unusually spiritual 
atmosphere to the undertaking.” 

The Reverend Alton M. Motter, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the famous Sunday 
Evening Club in Chicago, served as 
chairman of the policy work group at the 
Butler University Workshop. His report 
to his own church, the United Lutheran, 
offers several suggestions to aid a de- 
nomination in fulfilling its Christian 
broadcasting responsibilities: 

“Take more definite steps to train 
our interested pastors in more effective 
broadcasting skills and techniques. 

“Lay the responsibility for this spe- 
cialized training heavily upon the hearts 
of our seminary and college administra- 
8s... 

“Recognize the advantages of inter- 
denominational cooperation in the field 
of religious broadcasting. 

“Keep informed about new develop- 
ments in this field which is in a condi- 
tion of great flux . . and prepare as 
rapidly as possible for an effective tele- 
vision ministry. ... 

“Explore the use of the various broad- 
casting techniques in our mission fields 
abroad... .” 

Among Presbyterians leading work- 
shops are Professor William C. Craig 
dean of the Workshop at the College of 
Wooster; Reverend Henry B. Adams. 
leader of the Workshop at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary; Miss Ola Hiller, 
John Groller, and S. Franklin Mack, who 
are leaders at Butler. The faculty of the 
Station WHEN annual Television Work- 
shop, held each November in Syracuse, 
New York, includes Station Manager 
Paul Adanti, Rudolph Bretz, and the au- 
thor of this column, who serves as dean. 

A list of forthcoming workshops and 
institutes may be secured by writing 
the Reverend Charles H. Schmitz, 
Broadcasting and Film Commission, 220 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 





For Your Church 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


_ HAVE appeared in recent 
months many excellent new films 
suitable for use in the Sunday school 
and church. Most of them were made 
specifically for this purpose. An increas- 
ing number, however, are being pro- 
duced primarily for television, with 
church use a secondary consideration. 
Makers of church films now keep the 
limitations of the television screen 
clearly in mind (fewer distant or large 
group scenes, more closeups). 

All the films listed here were in the 
film library at Green Lake, Wisconsin 
(see P. L., Oct. 27, p. 37). Films starred 
were featured in the evening preview 
sessions. For those not yet avail- 
able in the Presbyterian Distribution 
Service (PDS) or the Religious Film 
Association libraries (RFA), inquiries as 
to availability should be addressed to 
the producer (many of the producers 
are offering additional new films not 
listed here). 


Films of Feature Length 


*All That I Have (60’—Family Films 
for Missouri Synod, Lutheran) Provoca- 
tive treatment of stewardship with focus 
on tithing. Respected, elderly surgeon 
is suspected of incompetence when he 
tries to make up for lost time in his 
giving. Strong climax. A new “high” for 
Family Films. 


For Good or Evil (45’—$12. Cathedral 
Films for United Lutheran Church, 
RFA) Latest in the Lutheran Steward- 
ship and Evangelism Series (And Now 
I See, Salt of the Earth, Like a Mighty 
Army). The plight of a young man in 
trouble awakens a group of laymen to 
their obligations as Christian citizens. 


Regions Beyond (45’—color. Gospel 
Films). Simple, moving account of the 
consecrated service of missionaries in 
Central West Africa. Amateur acting, 
but impressive because sincere and un- 
pretentious. Missionary couple accept 
assignment to a new and difficult field 
in the interior where they encounter op- 
position and hardships that are still all 
too common in Africa. Photography and 
editing exceptional. 


*A Wonderful Life (44’—Broadcasting 
and Film Commission for Presbyterian 
USA, Congregational - Christian, and 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches. 
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Now being itinerated free as part of the 
Planned Education Program). Presents 
James Dunn, Isabel Withers, Allene 
Roberts, and Arthur Shields in the small- 
town story of how to grow in faith and 
in Christian devotion. A stewardship 
and evangelism film. 


Shorter Subjects 
Biblical films: 


Abraham and Sarah (26’—color. Cru- 
sader Films for Forest Lawn) Part of 
a new series to be used first on television. 
Not elaborately produced, but a rever- 
ent and effective portrayal of Abraham’s 
betrothal to Sarah. 


*The Boy Isaac (26’—color. Crusader 
Films for Forest Lawn) Another in the 
series. A sensitive and moving account 
of the near-sacrifice of Isaac. Extraordi- 
narily well handled. 


*Trial at Jerusalem (32’—sepia. $8. Ca- | 


thedral Films, RFA) #11 in the series 
of twelve films based on the life of St. 
Paul. One of the best in the entire series. 
The people seem much more real and 
credible than in earlier films. Effectively 
done. 


*Voyage to Rome (30’ sepia. $8. Ca- 
thedral Films, RFA) #12 in the life 
of St. Paul series. Storm scenes not too 
impressive, but an excellent film. Shows 
Paul at liberty after his imprisonment 
and trial. He is apprehended on Caesar’s 
orders and willingly returns to Rome to 
be put to death. 


The Good Book (Color sound filmstrip, 
86 frames. One 10” microgroove 33% rpm 
record. Jam Handy for American Bible 
Society. Sale, $17.50) A successful radio 
story of the role of the Bible in history, 
with pictures added. Should be widely 


used. 


*Life of Christ (Color silent filmstrips, 
Part 1, 38 frames; Part 2, 37 frames. 
Evangelical and Reformed Church.) 
Photographed from the unique, original 
paintings of a talented modern artist. 


Modern Christian Missions: 


*Wings of the Word (27’—$8. PDS and 
RFA, Broadcasting and Film Commis- 
sion production.) Film made to accom- 
pany the current Latin America Year 
study in the churches. True story of Rod- 
ger Perkins, missionary to Brazil, and his 











CATHEDRAL ? 
FILMSTRIPS \ 


(35mm Single Frame 4 
FULL COLOR Filmstrips) ¥ 


More ana more 
church schools are 
enjoying the finest in 
Christmas programs 
thru Cathedral Film- 
strips. The Reverend ¥ 
James Friedrich's 
personal supervision J 
‘ of these superb pro- 
‘ HOLY NIGHT ductions has result- 

e newest Christmas oq in world wide ac- yj 
release (real people). cisim. Be sure that 4 
The Bible story begin- your school avails it- 
yning with the early sei¢ of the VERY 
Ngprophesies, ending in gest Cathedral 4 
Bithe manger. Filmstrips. ~ 


. . HOLY CHILD OF BETHLEHEM 
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, Photography of real people, beauti- & 


ful costumes. - 
“s CHRISTOPHER MOUSE | 
“It Is more biessed to give than to 7 


receive."’ A beautiful Christmas story. 


CS WHEN THE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELTS®}c3 9} 


‘A reverent cartoon of The Christmas vi 
{Story as told by the Littlest Camel. ae 
CATHEDRAL FILMS 
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HOW TO GET YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED 


Our basic policy is to encourage new authors, If you 
are looking for a publisher of your novel, short stories, 
play, scholarly work, poetry, etc., perhaps we can 
help you. Write today for Free Booklet PL. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 W. 41st, N. Y. 18 











PLEASE WRITE OUR ADVERTISERS for information and 
prices when you ore planning church imp 
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1 Take orders from Friends! Earn Money! 
FOR TRIAL Sample offer sent im- 
send name at once. A_penny will do. SEND NO MONEY. 
just your name. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2017, Akron 8. Ono. 
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WORTH SEEING AND HEARING 


conquest of Brazilian space through the 
use of the “Little Herald” (Arautino), 
missionary airplane. (See “Rodger Per- 
kins and the Aurautino,” P.L., Aug. 4, 
1951, page 13.) 


*Report from Mexico (25’ color, $5. 
Trident Films for the mission boards of 
the Disciples, Congregational-Christian, 
American Baptist, and Methodist 
Churches RFA) Straightforward docu- 
mentary treatment of four aspects of 
Christian work in Mexico today. One 
project of each of the denominations is 
depicted, but without denominational 
reference other than in the credits at the 
beginning of the film. 


A Young Church Growing (22’—color, 
$8; black and white, $5. Alan Shilin Pro- 
ductions for United Lutheran Church) 
Church work in Argentina, including 
work among Slovaks and DP’s as well as 
projects in education and evangelism. 
Documentary-type film. 


Window in the Sky (25’—color, Alan 
Shilin Productions for Protestant Episco- 
pal Church) A Navajo GI returns to dis- 
cover the work, among his own people, 
of the Good Shepherd Missions. Shows 
the life of the Navajo people. 


An End to Darkness (27’—color, $10; 
black and white, $6. Methodist Board of 
Missions. RFA) Scenes from an African 
mission school, and life in an African 
village. Follows a boy through his 
schooling and into his life’s work. Made 
in Liberia. 


Congo’s Tomorrow (30’—color, $10. 
Presbyterian US.) Familiar story of an 








African village being reached with the 
gospel ministry through the appeal of 
Christian schools to village boys and 
girls. 


Christian family life: 
Bible on the Table (30’—$8. Family 


Films for Southern Baptist Convention, 
RFA) First film to be made around the 
subject of regular daily family worship 
and its effect on home and family life. 


*Rim of the Wheel (30’—$8. Family 
Films, RFA) Too-busy young house- 
wife gets her come-uppance from strong- 
minded grandfather in a neighbor’s fam- 
ily and discovers an escape from her 
dizzy whirl. 


The Barrier (30’—$8. Family Films, 
RFA) A low-cost housing project upsets 
the composure of an influential citizen 
in a nearby zoned area and is the means 
of opening his eyes to the dangers of 
erecting barriers. 


Christian Stewardship: 


Talents (40’—$8. Family Films, RFA) 
Based on the experience of a Presbyter- 
ian church in Ohio. The parable of the 
talents is given a modern application to 
help revive a long-neglected church. 


Worship: 


*Christmas Around the World (Color, 
sound filmstrip. Two 12” 78 rpm rec- 
ords. Methodist Publishing House. Sale 
$10, rental $2.50 from Methodist book- 
stores.) Original color drawings are used 
to show some of the many different ways 
in which Christmas is celebrated the 
world around. Should be very usable. 





Old friends, banker (center) and doctor (right), congratulate proud parents at 
birth of their first child. Scene is from For Good or Evil, reviewed above. 
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Christian sharing: 

Home is Nowhere (26’—$6. Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission for Church 
World Service. RFA) Remarkably effec- 
tive documentary made specifically for 
television use but in wide demand 
among the churches. Picture-record of 
the impressions of Albert Crews and Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry on a fact-finding mis- 
sion for Church World Service. 


*The Guest (31’—20th-Century-Fox) A 
modern version of Leo Tolstoy's story of 
a man who believes that Christ is coming 
to visit him in his cobbler’s shop. An ex- 
citing film, first in the 20th-Century- 
Fox's proposed series of films for Church 
use. 


Educational: 


Marriage Is a Partnership (15’—color, 
$6; black and white, $3. Coronet Films, 
RFA) A young couple learns to adjust to 
each other and to build a home of their 
own, after living too much under the in- 
fluence of their parents. 


*Answering the Child’s Why (15’—$3. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films.) Dram- 
atizes actual situations in which young- 
sters meet with positive or negative 
attitudes toward their questions and sug- 
gests the resulting effect upon their per- 
sonalities. 


*Bird Hunt (12’—$2. University of Cali- 
fornia) A most extraordinary film, done 
entirely without dialogue or narration. 
Two boys with a new BB gun go looking 
for something to shoot. Sensitive and 
penetrating analysis of emotional reac- 
tions. 


Sources: 


American Bible Society, 45 Astor Place, 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 64 E. 
State St., Chicago, IIl. 

Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Family Films, 8840 West Olympic Bled., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Forest Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale, 
Calif. 

Gospel Films, Inc., P.O. Box 455, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

Presbyterian Church U.S., 8 No. 6th 
St., Richmond 9, Va. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

20th Century-Fox Film Corp., 444 West 
56th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

United Lutheran Church in America, 
231 Madison Ave., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
University of California, University Ex- 
tension (Educational Film Sales Dept.), 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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By W. DOUGLAS CHAMBERLAIN 








Question: From Montana: For thirty- 
five years I was superintendent of a 
Presbyterian Sunday school. One day, 
while discussing the Lord’s Prayer, 
one of the children asked, “Why would 
the Lord lead us into temptation?” I 
answered that sometimes the Lord 
found it necessary to test us. The pupil 
answered, “Well, if the Lord finds it 
necessary to test us, why should we 
ask him not to?” 


Answer: This question, like many other 
children’s questions, gets down to grass 
roots. I find it much easier to answer 
the questions of adults than those of 
children. Children have a way of asking 
the fundamental questions about life 
and God. Adults, as a rule, have learned 
that some questions cannot be answered 
completely. Children have not, so they 
keep on after basic answers. 

I will do the best I can, with apologies 
for my ignorance. The petition, “lead 
us not into temptation,” should not be 
taken without the next, “but deliver us 
from evil.” This latter petition really ex- 
plains and limits the meaning of the 
first. It is a petition that God would de- 
liver us from the facing of moral trial, 
lest we should fail to meet it success- 
fully. To rush into temptation is fool- 
hardy and presumptuous. There is no 
thought here that God tempts his peo- 
ple. The Epistle of James distinctly says 
that God does not tempt us: “Let no 
man say, when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God: for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth he 
any man.” James then adds, “But every 
man is tempted, when he is drawn by 
his own lust, and enticed” (James 1:12, 
13). That means that enticement to do 
wrong comes from our own sinful na- 
ture. Every time we have an opportunity 
to make a choice, we are tested. If God 
had made us robots, we could not be 
tempted or tested. The fact that we are 
human beings, with the necessity for 
making choices, makes testing inevi- 
table. 

While we should avoid enticement to 
do evil lest we fail to pass the test, at 
the same time, temptation conquered 
makes us stronger: “My brethren, count 
it all joy when ye fall into divers temp- 
tation, knowing this that the trying of 
your faith worketh patience. But let pa- 
tience be perfect and entire, lacking in 
nothing” (James 1:2-4). Where possi- 
ble, the Christian should avoid tempta- 
tion; but the Christian should not shirk 
a duty, because he might be confronted 
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with temptation while performing it. We 
have this word from Paul: “Let him 
that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall. There hath no temptation taken 
you but such as is common to man: but 
God is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that ye are able, 
but will with the temptation make a way 
of escape, that ye may be able to bear 
it” (I Corinthians 10:13). 

O Lord, protect us from temptation, 
but if we must meet it in the line of 
duty, help us to overcome it. 


Question: From Pennsylvania: Is there 
any place in the Bible that definitely 
says we should not wear jewelry of 
any nature? 


Answer: Nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment is there any condemnation of wear- 
ing simple jewelry. Your informant has, 
no doubt, read I Peter 3:1-6. This Epis- 
tle is talking about the excessive orna- 
mentation that some “women of style” 
used in that day. There was the extreme 
use of high combs, which built a 
woman's height up a good many inches. 
Juvenal, Satire 6, says of the attendants 
helping the fine lady dress, that she 
“will vote on the dressing of the hair 
as if a question of reputation or life were 
at stake, so great is the trouble she takes 
in the quest of heauty; with so many 
tiers does she load, with so many con- 
tinuous stories does she build up on 
high her head. She is tall as Andromache 
in front, behind she is shorter. You 
would think her another person.” Ju- 
venal, as you know, was a Roman 
satirist, who lived about the time I Peter 
was written. These women dyed their 
hair and fastened it with costly pins and 
nets of gold thread. Many of them wore 
false hair and blond wigs. Most of the 
Roman women were: brunettes. Peter 
was talking about extravagances like 
these. He said that a woman’s true or- 
namentation should be a Christian char- 
acter. 

All Jewish women wore simple orna- 
mentation, such as simple jewelry. Peter 
never would have condemned anything 
like this. 


Question: From California: Is it right 
in the sight of God to raise money for 
a new sanctuary by its members play- 
ing canasta or other card games at 
fifty cents per head, holding card par- 
ties at each other’s homes? 


Answer: To paraphrase Will Rogers: 


All I know about canasta is what I read 
in the papers. From what I read, I infer 
that canasta is not a “gambling” game, 
although one can gamble on anything, if 
so inclined. I am not discussing canasta, 
but the principle of financing the church 
by “painless” methods. 

One must have a very low conception 
of God and his Church to be willing to 
see it degraded to the position of sur- 
viving on the leftovers from our amuse- 
ments. Christ gave his all to redeem 
our self-seeking, sinful race. Can a sin- 
cere Christian be content to do less than 
make outright gifts of his substance to 
promote the work of his Church? The 
Christian’s percentage of giving does not 
speak too well for our loyalty to the Lord 
we profess to serve. If Christian people 
would tithe, the Church could render 
a service it has hardly dreamed of. This 
would apply not only to the Church at 
home and to our mission work around 
the world, but also to our church col- 
leges and seminaries. Our Church can 
never prosper as it should if it tries to 
live on “charity” from people not inter- 
ested in its spiritual program. The Chris- 
tian’s standard of giving should cer- 
tainly not be less than David’s, when he 
said that he would not give unto the 
Lord, his God, that which cost him 
nothing (II Samuel 24:24). 


Question: In this case, I have no ques- 
tion to ask. Instead, I “got told.” I was 
told, among other things, that I could 
not be “born again” Christian, or I 
would know that Christ said, “The 
Church will fail.” My correspondent 
added, “And it has failed.” 


Comment: I do not know just how a 
“born again Christian” is supposed to 
know that Christ said anything of this 
sort. In the only reference in the Gos- 
pels in which Christ said anything about 
the Church, he said, “The gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it” (Matthew 
16:18). This I understand to mean that 
the Church’s bitterest foes cannot over- 
throw it, its false friends cannot defeat 
it, and the calamity croakers cannot dis- 
credit it. 

There are two questions which peo- 
ple, who say the Church has failed, 
should ask: 1) In what respect has the 
Church failed to be what and to do 
what? 2) How much have I done to 
make the Church fail? 

The Church has no character apart 
from its members. If its members are a 
sorry lot, the Church is in a sorry plight. 
If the Church is consecrated and spir- 
itually awake, it is because its members 
are. Do not make it your business to 
smear the Church. It might pay to go 
back to Jesus’s words, “And why be- 
holdest thou the mote in thy brother’s 
eye and considereth not the beam that 
is in thine own eye.” 





SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 





Women’s Colleges 


Coeducational 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women. 
Libera! arts, a A ee~ tian service, 
teaching, home ec., ed., lab. tech., 
merce. art, speech, a al welfare. Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program, 99th year. 60 acre 
campus near Philadelphia. 


RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota's only church-related college. 
Enjoy the spacious hilltop campus and friendli- 
ness of this fully accredited, Coeducational, 
Christian College. Arts, science, and nursing 
curricula lead to B. A. and B. S. degrees. Lowest 
costs. 

Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 





WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 


ards. 


Emphasis on spiritual values. Competitive 


scholarships Beautif college life. Outstanding career 
u 


counselling. Beauti 


| campus. Catalogue. Dir. of 
missions, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Coeducational 
Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For 
sixty-four years an effective servant of the 
Synod of Michigan and the Presbyterian 
Church. B.A., B.S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living" 


JOHN STANLEY HARKER, sees | 


Alma ichigan 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Emporia, Kansas 
Fully Accredited 
Four year-Liberal Arts-Coeducational 
Moderate Cost 
Emphasis on Christian Citizenship 
Paul B. McCleave, LL.D., President 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture 
and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


Four-year courses in Liberal 
merce 
with 


A Coeducational 
College 
Arts. Science, Com- 
Engineering, and Music. A beautifu! campus 
superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 


men and women 
President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pennsylvania 





HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


A new $3,000,000 Plant 
Able Christian Faculty 
Extensive Curriculum 
Fortunate Students 

Hanover, Indiana 





HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A 


Church, U 
Nursing. Pre-medical. 
North Central Association. Wm. 


coeducational college approved by Presbyterian 

S. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business 
Pre-engineering. Accredited, 
Marshall French, 








Nebraska. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducational, fully accredited, balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. music. 
pre-pr (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school), business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 








MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


1819 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students, 


Founded 


emphasizing high scholarship, low expenses, positive 
iph 


Christian training. Ral Waldo Lioyd, 
nessee. 


Maryville, Ten 


President, 





PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested pene of study-worship-work-play 


. exceptionally able faculty... ——— 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes coeducational small 


highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
and woodland overlooking 


classes... 
of varied campus 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
with a positive Christian Purpose. 
ow in 


A full 
logica ge ge a 
‘Serving the w 
its one hundredth year. 

Dubuque, towa. 


ole Church and the World.’ 
Rollo La Porte, Pr 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 

Arts, sciences, and _preprofessional 

courses. Coeducational and accredited. 
Pau R. STEWART 


President 


Waynesburg, Pa 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 


Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 
Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 











WOOSTER 

Co-ed—1100 Stu- 

dents—91 Faculty 

Partially Individual 

Study in Upperclass 
ears. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
President 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 








LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


~ peer College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 








time Presbyterian Chaplain 


ERNEST A. JOHN SON, 





ini ion, Pre-professi | courses in Medicine, Law, D We Slane 
ing, Secretarial—Enrollment limited to 900 dents—Suburban envi 30 


miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 


in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 


intelligently active citizens with a Christian orientation to life. 


Ph.D., PRES. - 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 





The Way Out of the Dark 


Theme For World-wide Bible 
Reading, Thanksgiving, No- 
vember 22, 1951 to Christ- 
mas, December 25, 1951 
and for 
Universal Bible Sunday, December 
9, 1951. The Scripture selections for 
the period follow: 


NOVEMBER 8 Luke 8:1-21 
22 Psalm116 9 _ Psalm 119:1-16 
23 Psalm 139 10 John 14 
24 Psalm 23 11 John 15 
25 Psalm 34 12 Luke 15:11-32 
26 Psalm 46 13 Ephesians 4 
27 Deut. 5:1-24 14 II Timothy 2 
28 Joshua 1 15 Revelation 22 
29 Isaiah 55 16 Romans 12 
30 Micah 6:1-15 17 ICorinthians 13 

DECEMBER 18 I Cor. 15:1-34 


I Cor. 15:35-58 
Galatians 6 
Philippians 4:1-13 
James | 

Luke 2:1-20 
Matthew 1: ae a 25 
Matthew 2:1-15 


Matthew 25 19 

John 1:1-17 20 
John 3 21 

Matthew 5:1-26 22 
Matthew 5:27-48 23 
Matthew 6 24 
Matthew 7 25 


NOUR WW 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


First Things First. A concise, timely message 
on the first place the church should have in 
our lives, Four-page leaflet. Free. 


Jobs for Men in Evangelism. An answer to 
the frequently asked question, ““We have been 
hearing about evangelism in general, but just 
what can we church men be doing about it?” 
Five definite projects for church men are de- 
scribed and the necessary steps outlined. This 
seven-page pamphlet has been much used by 
chapters of the National Council of Presby- 
terian Men. 2c. 


El Guacio Christian Service Center. A com- 
pletely revised and illustrated folder on a rural 
demonstration center in San Sebastian, Puerto 
Rico, staffed in part by volunteer young people 
from the States. 10c. 


Davey in the Sand Hills, by Anne M. Halla- 
day. In real life, Davey is the son of a Presby- 
terian Sunday school missionary in Nebraska. 
Primary children will enjoy his activities with 
his father, visiting isolated families and holding 
vacation church schools. Paper, $1.25. 


A Word about the World. This leaflet gives a 
vivid summary of the strategy of the Foreign 
Board and the present crisis. Useful for dis- 
tribution in churches. Free. 


My Commitments on Christian Stewardship. 
A check list for an individual or group in 
relation to a Christian’s use of his time, abilities 
and material possessions. Free. 


Audio-Visual Vanguard. Issued five times a 
year as a free service to churches and con- 
stituents of the Presbyterian Church. It is 
written to help the Church to use audio-visual 
materials wisely and well. Free. 


Order any of the above from 
Distribution Service: 
Witherspoon Building, Phila. 7, Pa. 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, IIL. 

315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 Mc.\llister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for comprehensive free Catalog of Lit- 
erature and Audio-Visual Materials. 


Presbyterian 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 





FINDERS KEEPERS 


ummMy, look what I’ve got.” Sharon 
burst into the kitchen as her mother 
tucked the last sandwich into the picnic 
basket. Sammy, Sharon’s twin, tagging 
at her heels, was as excited as she was. 

“She found it.” 

Sharon held out her wrist on which 
gleamed a tiny, gold watch. 

“Aren’t I lucky? I've wanted a watch 
so bad.” 

“Hold still and let me look at it,” said 
her mother. “Why, it’s a lovely little 
thing, and still running. Wherever did 
you find it?” 

“Halfway between here and the post 
office. So aren’t I lucky?” She started 
prancing again. 

“Oh, but Sharon—” Her mother 
sounded shocked. “You can’t keep it, 
you know.” 

Sharon stopped stock still and stared 
at her mother round-eyed. “Why can’t 
I?” she asked in a small voice. 

“Finders keepers,” Sammy said. 

“It wouldn't be honest,” she said 
quietly. “Someone is feeling bad about 
losing it. We'll have to try to find the 
owner.” 

“How can we?” asked Sammy, frown- 
ing. 

“We'll post a notice in the post office 
and we'll watch the lost and found 
column in the papers,” said Mrs. Reed 
firmly. Sharon and Sammy looked at 
each other disappointedly. 

“May I just wear it on the picnic?” 

Mother shook her head. “I don’t think 
you'd better, dear. It might get broken or 
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you might get sand in it, you know, dear.” 

A picnic so late in the season was an 
unexpected treat. It was a sunny warm 
October day and school was out because 
of a teachers’ convention. 

“It would have been nice if we could 
have had the car,” said Sammy, as they 
climbed aboard the bus. 

“Well, yes,” his mother agreed, “but 
Daddy needed it, and we only have a 
short ride to the beach, and one change.” 

“There’s the other bus,” cried Sammy, 
as they pulled up outside the terminal. 
“Hurry up—we don’t want to miss it.” 
They scrambled off and hustled across 
and onto the other bus. 

The waves were rolling lazily up on 
the warm sand when they reached the 
beach, which was nearly deserted at this 
time of year. 

“Could we go wading a little?” Sam- 
my asked, and Mother thought it was 
mild enough. 

“I want a sandwich first,” said Sharon, 
“I'm starved already.” Mother looked 
around. 

“Sammy, where’s the lunch basket?” 
she asked. 

Sammy, one shoe off, looked at her 
blankly. Then he said in a small voice, 
“I—I left it on the bus—the first one. I 
must’ve forgotten it—we were in a hurry 
to get the other bus.” 

“Oh, Sammy,” wailed Sharon. “Now 
we won't have any dinner.” 


“Gosh,” said Sammy. “What'll we do, 
Mom?” 

Mother thought a minute and then 
said slowly, 

“This bus we came on goes back to 
the terminal in a few minutes. There’s 
just a chance, if you went back, you 
might find the lunch basket. Someone 
may have turned it in.” 

“Maybe,” said Sammy, “they'd keep 
it for their own dinner.” 

“Not if they were honest,” said Mrs. 
Reed. She gave Sammy his bus fare and 
he hurried off. Sharon decided to wait 
till he got back to go wading. She sat 
down by her mother and started making 
a castle in the sand with a big shell lying 
near, the sun warm on her bare feet. 

“I hope we find the lady that lost the 
watch,” she said, after a minute. “I bet 
she feels about the same way we do.” 

It seemed a long wait till Sammy got 
back but when he did he was grinning 
all over and waving the lunch basket. 

“Where did you find it?” his mother 
asked him. 

“In the bus terminal. Someone gave it 
to the driver after we got off. Wow— 
aren't we lucky?” 


Mis. Reep opened the basket and 
gave them a sandwich. Taking off the 
waxed paper to see if there was tuna fish 
filling, Sharon said, “You know Mummy, 
I'm glad I didn’t wear the watch. I'd 
keep thinking how our picnic would’ve 
been spoiled if some one hadn’t given 
our basket to the bus driver.” 
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Why Do People Write These 
Wonderful Letters About 
—The Family Reading Club?- 


ERE are but a few of the hun- 

dreds of enthusiastic letters 
which the Family Reading Club has 
received from its members! These 
came straight from the hearts of peo- 
ple who are proud to belong to a fine 
book club that brings them clean, 
wholesome books of genuine literary 
merit at bargain prices—books ‘that 
are without sensationalism, yet de- 
lightful to read! Why don’t you, too, 
join this great family of book lovers 
while the Family Reading Club offer 
explained below is still open? 


“An Enriching Experience” 

**My two years’ membership in the 
Family Reading Club has nan 
enriching experience — selections 
have been soul-satisfying.’’—Mrs. 
Theo A. Goodrich, Denver, Colo. 


“Uplifted and Entertained” 


Why the “a 


EE 


ES. you are invited t accept avy three of the wonderful books 
va on this page for anly $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded w select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile interesting and entertaining without being 
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GREAT NEW 
BOOKS FOR ONLY 


ubjectionable im any way, 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
w join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


Offers 


89 


with 
MEMBERSHIP 


the Family Reading Club is just what 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD ana HOME DECORATING 


(Itust. ed.) By Fulton Oursler 





“The most effective way of com- 
bating poor literature is to sup- 
plant it with the wholesome, 
inspiring type such as those books 
you offer your members. Thanks 
for making it possible to be spir- 
itually uplifted as well as enter- 
tained by good reading ’’—Mrs. 
Rey Satterfield, El Paso, Minos. 


“Purchased Every Selection” 


“Only twice did I ever miss any of 

our monthly selections, and then 
Fcoteved them later because they 
all were so good.’’"—Miss Gladys 
N. Dean, New York, N.Y. 


“Started Church Library” 


“We have started a Chuech Ubcary 
with my copies of the wonderf 
selections I have received from un 
Family Reading Club. Now every- 
one in the community has an op- 
pormehy = to read my wonderful 

—Mrs. Frank Arndt, Ook- 
ville, Tena. 


“Wenderful Bonus Books” 


“I can hardly resist the temptation 
to order every one of your fine se- 
lections and it seems lately that 
you are doing even better than be- 
fore in that respect. The Bonus 
Books are of such a character that 
sometimes I oontet how you can 
afford such fine and expensive ex- 
tras, and we already know that we 
have our money's worth in the 
monthly selections.'’’—Rev. Cecil 
A. Baker, Memphis, Tenn. 


“Suitable for Daughters” 


“As a young mother I am de- 
lighted to belong to your club, 
and know in advance that each 
book you present will be suitable 
for my daughters to read.’’"—Mrs. 
L. Ray, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


tains 80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, modern, 
accurate. Recently featured in Life. 
Publisher's edition, $2.75. 


wee x's — BUCKSKIN 
By T . Allen 
An exciting pioneer story of the 
Northwest—of a frontier doctor and 
his Eastern bride, and how they lived 
and worked among the Indians to 
open the Oregon Territory. 


FARM WANTED 
By Helen Train Hilles 
The hilarious story of a young couple 
who bought a run-down farm—a pur- 
chase that led to security and happi- 
ness that was attainable in no other 
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"MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with memsersuip 


way. Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


A really comprebensive book. Con- 


Now this joyous life of Jesus has been 
reset, bound in beautiful red cloth and 
illustrated with superb full-color 
paintings. 7” x 10” in size. Ideal as a 
gift. Publisher's edition, $5.00. 


AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 
Contains over 1600 recipes—the fin- 
est of each of the 48 states—from 
mouth-watering old-fashioned favor- 
ites to modern taste delights. Should 
be in every kitchen. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 

Contains every aria, all the action, 

the complete stories of 72 of the 

world’s best-loved operatic dramas. A 

book for years of richly-rewarding 

study. Publisher's edition, $3.75. 


Club makes this 


'y The Rockows 
Complete step-by-step methods for 
working real wonders in your home. 
500 illustrations, 41 full-color * ‘dem- 
onstration rooms’’, charts, etc. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $4.95. 


LOOK YOUNGER, LIVE LONGER 
By Gayelord Hauser 

Here, at last, in one volume is Mr, 

Hauser’s amazing plan for lifelo 

youth, strength and health thro 

proper diet. An exciting book every- 

one should read. Pub. ed., $3.00. 


BRIDE’S ISLAND 
By Margaret Bell Houston 
A strange love story of the Eighties— 
of a mother and her daughter who 
loved the same man — and how a 
nine-year old girl untangled the situ- 
ation! Publisher's edition, $3.00. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 


Free ‘‘Bonus"’ Books 
The Family Read Club distributes a 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept.!1-PL, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


| Please send me at once the three books I have Gopee 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
| Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
] Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
i the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish te accept 
1 any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
j handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
j during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free us Book with each four Club selec- 
{ tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
| It not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
I Mr. 
| Mre 
\ Miss 


Street and No. 





(Please print) 





City. 
Ges! if 


Zone State. 


Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St.. Toronto 2 
Offer good only in the U. 8. A. and Canada. 
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“of the books t 


bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
— These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 

to be read with ae and retained 


in your home 7 &- An sy 
cans o You 


at Membersh 
There is no chi Anm for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
hhemselves. You pay only 


$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 


“Bonus” Book free for — four Club 
selections you e. books a 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject . matter—and you can 
build up a fine home yo & 

no extra expense. The purc 

from the Club for only $1.89 

stead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 
35% of your book dollars. And when the 
value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 
you actually save as much as 50%! 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a bok club —— _— 


while you can 
THREE of the wonderful 
here —two as your 
Gift, -_— one as your first Club 

only $1.89' Send no money, 

coupon today. However, as 

unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


cee PAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





